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T H E 
HISTORY OF FAIR ROSAMOND, 


Miſtreſs to Henry the Second. 
— —„—— ——— — 

e Henry the Second's aſſairs keeping him in 

Normandy longer than he expetted, it happen- 
ed that the lady Clifford going into her daughter's clo- 
ſet accidentally eſpied the King's letter to Roſamond ; 
at which, being extremely ſurpriſed, as knowing no- 
thing of what had paſſed between them, ſhe called her 
daughter to her, and aſked her what was the meaning 
of that letter? Roſamond was as much ſurpriſed at 
that queſtion, as her mother was et the letter, being 
put to ſuch a non plus that ſhe knew not what to an- 
{wer ; and therefore made her bluſhes paſs for one. 
Her Lady-mother taking her ſilence for an argument 
of her guilt, took the letter in her hand, and went im- 
med:ately to her huſband the Lord Clifford, who had a 
very tender love for Roſamond, and ſhewing him the 
letter, he was exceedingly diſturbed thereat ; and ſo 
they both went to their daughter's chamber, and up- 
braiding her with being a ſtrumpet to the King, and 
taking away the only comfort of their lives, who look- 


cd upon her as their chiefeſt treaſure, ſhe kneeled 


down upon her knees, and ſolemnly proteſted to them 
that ſhe was {till a pure and an unblemiſhed virgin, and 
that ſhe never had yet given up herſelf to the King's 

A 2 embraces 
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embraces, or thoſe of any other perſon whatſoever, 
This ſolemp proteſtation that ſhe made, ſomewhat ap- 
peaſed her father's anger, who was afraid it had been 
worſe ; and ſeeing ſhe perſiſted in the truth of what 
ſhe ſaid, he bid her for the ſatis faction of his mind, to 
tell the naked truth, and let him know how it was ſhe 
came by ſuch a letter. To which ſhe anſwered thus: 
« My lord and father, I muſt confeſs the King has 


made love to me, nor could I well avoid the hearing 


of it ; for when he was ſo nobly treated here how could 
I chuſe but entertain him civilly : and though I muſt 
confeſs he gave me ſeveral jewels of great value, I 
thought they only were :he teſtimonies of that reſpett 
he paid your daughter, and not of any love he had to 
me, till the laſt day I ſaw him; and then, indeed, he 
told me, that, if his Queen ſhould die, no other per- 
ſon under Heaven ſhouid fill her place but me. But 
J excuſed myſelf, if ever it ſhould happen ſo, as being 
a poor lilly maid, and far unht for ſuch a prince's bed, 
Nor did I hear more of him until within this fortnight, 
this letter was preſented to me by an unknown hand, as 
I was going to the chapel 3 not knowing it was from 
the king till I had read it, which whilſt I was doing, 
the meſſenger withdrew himſelf, And now, my ho- 
noured father, I defire to know wherein I am crimi— 
nal, unleſs it be in not acquainting you I had receiv- 
ed a letter from him?“ 

Her father, having heard her, thus replied ;—* My 
only child, my deareſt Roſamond, the ſtaff and com- 
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fort of thy father's age, I am glad to find thou art 
ſtill innocent, let me adviſe thee, child, to have a care 
and keep unſpotted as thou art ; gaze not too much on 
the bright ſun of honour, leſt it ſhould make thee blind 
to thy own deſtruction, for ſhould'ſt thou come to glit- 
ter near the throne, it would be only with a faint reflee- 
tion, that would have in it neither life nor heat, What 
hcnour would it be to have it ſaid, that Roſamond is 
King Henry's concubine, and for unlawful love has 
loſt her virtue ? conſider, child, if chaſlity be gone, 
there's nothing left praiſe-worthy in a woman: pride 
not thyſelf in being beautiful, it is falſely called ſo, if 
thou art not chaſte : for though thy body appear never 
ſo fair, yet without chaſtity ic cannot be beautiful, 
Beauty 1s like the flowers of the ſpring, fair to the 
light, yet quickly fade away ; but chaſlity is like the 
ftars of heaven, that always ſhine with a refulgent 
brightneſs, There is a difference between love and luſt 
for one is as far diſtant from the other as heaven is from 
hell; and all the king's addreſſes unto thee are the ef- 
fects of luſt, and not of love. He has a queen, to whom 
his love is due; and think what jealous rage will fill 
her breaſt, when ſhe ſhall know you robbed her of the: 
king, for jealouſy is a. hell to the mind and a terror to. 
the conſcience, ſurpaſſing reaſon, and inciting rage. 
Think then, my child, what it is thou canſt expett in 
thy unlawful love, or rather luſt, Thou wilt be ſure 
to loſe thy virtue and honour, thy chaſtity, thy reputa- 
tion, and, which is more, perhaps thy life; and which 

A. 3 19 
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is moſt of all, thy ſoul, without repentance, If, there - 
fore, thou wilt change thy virgin ſtate, i will take care 
to get a huſband for thee, with whom thou mayeſt live 


honeſtly ; and that, perhaps, may be a means to quench 
that fire of luſt thy beauty may have kindled in the 
| king, and make thee ſafe, and us, thy parents, happy.” 

Fair Roſamond gave great attention to her father's 
words, aſſuring him, with great aſſeverations, that ſhe 
would to the utmoſt of her power avoid whatever ſhould 
be diſpleaſing to him; but that as to the changing her 
| condition, ſhe did humbly delire to be excuſed, for that 


ſhe had a mind to live a virgin. 


Her mother thereupon ſaid, . Roſamond, it would 
be much more to my ſatisfaction, and to your father's E.. 
too, to ſee you married for then J could believe you 5 4 
out of danger; and you well know my Lord Fitz-Wal- 7 
ter has a paſſion for you, a noblemen of an illuſtrious 5 | 
family, as wealthy too as moſt Lords in the kingdom : ; + 
your father would be glad of ſuch a ſon-in-law, and ſo . 
ſhould I, to ſee you fo well married; and therefore do Ke 
not ſtand in yeur own light, leſt you thereby do make ber 
us both believe you have too great a kindneſs for the 
King. by 

To this Roſamond anſwered, ſhe ſhould be willing 0 
to give them all the ſatis faction they deſired, but hoped 4 
they would not put her upon courting my Lord Fitz- Y 


Walter, however well accompliſhed he might be: but 
that it was enough for her to entertain him when he 


came to court her, Her father told her, as to that, he 
would 
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i would take care all things ſhould be managed to her 
. A ſatisfaftion ; but when he came to court her, he expect- 
ed that ſhe ſhould treat him as a perſon worthy of her 
love, for he ſhould meaſure the duty that ſhe paid to 
him by the reſpett ſhe gave to that young gentleman. 
1 To which ſhe only anſwered, ſhe hoped the ſhould in 
7 no reſpect be wanting in her duty. 
Þ But while the good Lord Clifford and his Lady 
| were pleaſed in their deſigned diſpoſal of their daugh- 


Y ter, King Henry was returned from Normandy, hay= 
ing concluded all his buſinefs there, and made a peace 
; with France, and with his ſons. This made fair Roſa- 


mond very indifferent to the Lord Fitz-Walter, who 
.» by permiſſion of her father courted her, ſo that ſhe told 
im plainly, ſhe had a greater kindneſs for him than to 
expoſe him to the king's reſentment : for ſhe was ſure 
whoever courted her muſt ſuffer the king's anger. And 
this was ſuch a blow to the young lord as quickly cool- 
ed his courage; for that he had no mind to have the 
king his rival. But before went away, he told Roſa- 
mond's father how he had been diſmiſſed, who then 
perceiving there was no truſting unto what ſhe ſaid, re- 
ſolved to take another courſe with her and ſave her from 
impending ruin, though againſt her will ; and to that 
end, in two days time, ordered a coach and horſes to 
be ready, and every thing prepared for a long journey 
and then calling for Alethea, fair Raſamond's falſe go- 
verneſs, of whom they then had not the leaſt miſtruſt, 
told her their thoughts of the king's loye to Roſamand, 


and 
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and to what miſery it would expoſe her {at which ſhe 
ſeemed in a moſt extreme ſurprize) and told her, that 
in order to prevent it, they would have had her married 
to the lord Fitz-Walter, who, as ſhe knew, had lately 


courted her, and then in what manner ſhe had diſmiſſed 
him : and here Alethea thought it time for her to ſpeak 


a little, leſt too much ſilence ſhould betray her falſe- 
hood; and therefore told them, ſhe often wondered 


why ſhe treated that young nobleman with ſo much 


coldneſs as ſhe had ſeen her do; * and once,” faid 
ſhe, I took occaſion to tell her of it: Madam,” 
ſaid I, I. think you treat your lover but indifferent- 
ly. As he deſerves, ſaid the to me, Deſerves! ſaid 
I; I think my lord Fitz-Walter deſerves a lady of the 
greateſt fortune in the kingdom, becauſe his perſon 
and eſtate will anſwer it, Your judgment and mine 
differs, Alethea, ſaid the to me again; beſides, I think 
my beauty may deſerve more than another's fortune, 


although my own 1s not contemptible ; in ſhort, I do 
expet a better huſband.” 


* O Alethea!” ſaid the old lord to her, „ it was 
the king that Roſamond intended ; ambition has the 
aſcendent of her ſoul, and nought will ſerve her but 
the king's embaces : this is the thing we would now 
prevent, and, honeſt Alethea, thou muſt help us in it; 


therefore, thou and ſhe, to-morrow morning, muſt, 
with all privacy imaginable, depart from hence to 


Cornwall, unto a kinſman's there, near to Launceſ- 


ton ;. 
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ton; there ſhe may live in private undiſcovered, and 
until the king's affeftions are diverted, and placed upon 
ſome other meritorious beauty, And for your care in 
attending, and watching her waters, as we ſay, thou 
ſhalt not only have our thanks, but be well rewarded 
alſo,” : 

« I will be ſure,” ſaid ſhe, “ to do my duty, and 
think you take the wiſeft courſe to ſave your daughter 
both from ſhame and ruin,” 

With that the good old lord 1 her with ſome 
broad pieces of gold, as a reward, as he thought for 
her faithfulneſs, and the next morning, Roſamond and 
her governeſs, or woman, coached it away for Corn- 
wall, and in a few days came to her kinſman's houſe, 
where they were well received. 

But when the wolf is ſet to keep the ſheep, they are 
not very long likely to be ſafe ; for Alethea, bribed 
largely by the king, was all this while the grand in- 
triguer in this love-affair, who took an opportunity of 
ſending to the king a large account of all things that 
had paſſed, and how far they were ſent to take the air, 
and ſhe to watch cke waters of fair Roſamond. 

King Henry having chis intelligence, and thereb 
underſtanding how things went, reſolved to have her . 
out of all their hands, and thereupon ſent for her uncle 
to come to him preſently, who being come, he told 
him he had a piece of ſervice to command him, in 
which he would expect to be molt punctually obeyed, 

Her 
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Her uncle told him, he hoped he would not queſtions 
his allegiance, nor the performance of his duty to him : 
and therefore humbly did beſeech his majeſty to let 
him know what ſervice it was to do, 

It is,” faid the king, * to go immediately to 
Cornwall, where, at your kinſman's, near Launceſton, 
you will find your beauteous kinſwoman, fair Roſa- 
mond ; preſent her with this jewel from me, and uſe 
your beſt endeavour to bring her to my court, without 
her parent's knowledge.” 

Her uncle ſeemed a little ſtartled at a command ſo 
far from what he did expect, which, when the king ob- 
ſerved, © ho, my lord,“ ſaid he, * have I ſhocked 
you then ? where is your allegiance now“ 

Here, in my heart,” replied her uncle, “ where 
has always been; of which your majeſty ſhall ſoon be 
ſatisfied, by my obedience;“ for he was loth the king 
ſhould think he was unwilling to obey him, leſt he 
ſhould thereby incur his diſpleaſure, and run the riſque 
of having thoſe great offices he held under the king 
took from him. It was only for the ſake of thoſe he 
undertook the ungrateful ſervice which the king im- 
pofed upon him, 

Having received the king's commands, away he 
goes to'Cornwall, where finding his kinſwoman, ac- 
cording as the king had told him, he made as 1f he had 
called there by accident, having come down about fome 
other buſineſs ; then told her how exceeding glad he 
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was to find her there; and after ſome jocoſe diſcourſe 
together, aſked her if ſhe would go up with him to 
court, for he was ſure the king would make her wel- 
come ; which though he only ſpoke to feel her pulſe, 
he found her willing to accept his offer, and therefore, 
withcut any more-to do, provided for her journey a 
very noble chariot; and fo, attended with her gover- 
neſs and a few truſly ſervants, he brought her to the 
court, And put her into thoſe private lodgings which 
were before appointed by the king for her reception. 

Her uncle having acquainted the king that ſhe was 
come, and how he had diſpoſed of her, he went that 
very night to pay her a viſit. 

And now ſeeing that beauty in its full perfection, 
which was but blooming when he ſaw her laſt, he was 
ſurprized with wonder and amazement : and Roſamond 


' knowing it was the king, fell down upon her knees, 


upon which he ran and took her up with this ex- 
ordium : 

6 O faireſt of creatures under heaven! kneel not 
to me, for thy excellent beauty commands all knees 
and hearts to bow to thee. (Then kiſſing her, as if he 
would have ſucked away her breath) welcome to me, 
ſaid he, my ſweeteſt roſe ! welcome to Henry's court, 


my deareſt Roſamond , all here, my Roſamond, is at 


thy command ; for I no ſervant have but what is thine, 


Then ſay, my {ſweeteſt roſe, what is it here that thou 
wilt aſk of Henry P. 


Then 
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Then being filent, as expecting her reply, Roſamond 
anſwered thus : 

“Under the frowns of my offended parents, I beg 
protection at your royal hand; and that within your 
court I may be ſree.“ | 

Free!“ ſaid the king: „alas, my Roſamond, it 5 
is I have reaſon to make that petition, for you have 
long ſince made your king a captive,” 

Pardon me, gracious ſovereign,” replied Roſa- 77 
mond, for if I have guilty been of ſuch a crime, L | 
am ſure it was a fin of ignorance,” 

To which the king replied, “ ah, Roſamond ! you 4 
have made me captive, but without a crime ; for it is | 
your beauty has enthralled my heart ; that wonderous 
beauty that is without a parallel! and for that protec 
tion which you beg, king Henry tells you, that you - 
may command it; and it is the higheſt reaſon that you 
ſhould. But tell me, Roſamond, wherein could you, 
whoſe very thoughts are always pure and chaſte, unto 
your parents give the leaſt offence?“ 

“ Dread ſire, replied fair Roſamond again, * my 
very being here, is an offence, I came unto your 7 
court without their leave; and for that reaſon your 1 
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protection aſk.” | 

To which the king returned, “ I have already ſaid, 1 
you ſhall command it. But ſure,” continued he, 4 J. 
« your parents were in the wrong to hinder you from 4 


— — 


beau ty * 


| beauty ſhine, but at the court, its true meridian ? and 
to ſhut up thoſe beams within a corner, that ſhould en- 
lighten and irradiate the whole kingdom, muſt needs 
| bea great error. However, Roſamond, here you are 
ſafe; for any he, let him be who he will, may as well 
take the crown fronr off my head, or pluck me from 
my throne whereon !] fit, as offer the leaſt injury ts 
you; and I will as much reſent it.“ 
. 4 To which fair Roſamond only replied, © I thank 
2 your gracious majeſly, and will henceforth eſteem my- 
A ſelf ſecure under your promiſcd protection.“ 
2 This diſcourſe having paſſed, a ſhort collation en- 
1 ſued, wherein the king ſhewed himſelf extremely 
| A» Z pleaſed, and Roſamond herſelf ſeemed very well con- 
| | tented, After ſupper, the king told her, that, in re- 
== gard to the fatigues of her journey, he would give her 
4 no farther trouble that night, but would ſuddenly viſit 
her again; and charging her uncle to have a particular 
| 8 3 regard to her, and ſee that ſhe wanted nothing ſhe de- 


1 ſired, he took his leave of her for that time. 


. v6 
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„ 3 Alethea, who was her governeſs, was with her ail, 
; nd did all ſhe could to perſuade her to yield to the 
4 Eking's embraces; but Roſamond ſeemed averſe to it, 


4 what her father had before ſaid to her running in her 
nind. However, ſhe dreſſed herſelf with all the gal- 


, 
e, . 0 imaginable, according to the mode of chat age; 
m and the king having made her a preſent of ſome very 
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rich jewels, ſhe wore them all, to make her appear 
more beautiful and glorious z though, to ſpeak truth, 
her native beauty was ſufficient, without any help 
from art, to charm the greateſt monarch in the world. 
And now the king, who had two or three times 
viſited Roſamond as a friend, began to be impatient 
ef delay, aud thought it was high time to have ſome q 
4 


oſe converſation with her. And therefore coming 
one evening to ſee her (for he generally viſited her in 
an evening, for the greater privacy) he accoſted her in 


theſe terms: 22 
" _*& 1 have, hitherto, flattered myſelf, my ſweeteſt ' 
Roſamond, that you have had a kindneſs for me; but . 
now I begin to find I was miſtaken; for now I too 
plainly: ſee you have no regard for me.“ 5 
| „% How!” ſaid Roſamond, ſomewhat ſurprized: 
TE &. «can your majefly think I have no regard for my pro- 
teftor, under whoſe royal court I live here ſecretly ? 
If J have any way been wanting in my duty, or given 


your majeſty juſt occaſion for ſuch thoughts, pray let 
me know it, that I may better pay your majeſty the ® 
duty thet I owe you; but notwithſtanding what you RM 
* * 8 ) $27; 
have been pleaſed to ſay, I can hardly believe your "i 
8 

4 "I 


majeſty does think ſo.” 
« How is it poſlible,” replied the king, “I can 
think otherwiſe, when I have been your captive, , and 


yet you never go about to ſet me free? have not I 
often 
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often told you, you have wounded me, and yet you 
never go about to apply that ſovereign balm by which 
my wounds are only capable H being cured? and is 
not this next to a demonllration that you have but little 
kindneſs for me?“ 

To this fair Roſamond, with bluſhes that ſi} ren- 
dered her more fair, replied as follows: „ Your ma- 
jeſty is pleaſed to ſpeak to me in figures, but I am but 
a ſimple maid, and cannot underſland them, So far 
you ſeem to me from being a captive, that you appear 
the only man that is free; for, were it otherwiſe, -I 
would make myſelf a captive, to procure your liberty, 
if that could do it: and did I ſee you wounded, if my 
own blood could cure you, you ſhould have it. There- 
fore, great ſire, I would not have you charge me ſo 
unjuſtly : for whilſt you are at liberty, and well, 
I do not ſee in what it is that 1 can ſerve your 


" fo majeſty,” 


To this, fetching a ſigh, the king made this reply: 
% Ah, Roſamond, I know you underſtand me well 
enough; but who is more blind than thoſe who will 
not ſee : but ſince you force me to ſpeak more plainly, 
know it is your beauty that has wounded me; and it 
is your charms make me a captive to you. Love calls 
for love, nor can my wounds be cured without enjoy- 
ment: if, therefore, you have the regard for me your 
words would ſeem to intimate, ſhew that it is real, by 


B 2 admitting 
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admitting me to your embraces, and grant me the full 
fruition of your love.” | 

Roſamond ſeemed extremely diſordered at what the 
king ſaid laſt, and riſing up, was going to knee] down, 
but the king would not ſuffer her, but raiſed her up 
again, and faid, “ Kneel not, my deareſt Roſamond, 


it is I ſhould kneel to thee—lT only aſk——— 


Here Roſamond interrupted him, ſaid, * aſk for my | 


life, great fire, and you ſhall have it, or any thing that 
is in my power to give, but aſk not for my honour, 
nor to give up my virgin jewel, for that is ſo precious, 
and ſo valuable, I can never part with it but to a huſ- 
band. My outward form is but the caſket only; it is 
virtue is the jewel, and when that is gone, what worth 
is in the other? not a poor peaſant would eſteem that, 
much leſs is it a preſent for a king. Nor would your 
majeſty, if I ſhould part with it, regard me afterwards 
but as a ſtrumpet. She that has loſt her honour, is but 
a faded flower, how gay ſoever {he appeared before; 


and like a clouded diamond, of no value. It is virtue 


only is the precious jewel, that ever ſhines with un- 
clouded luſtre,”—And then kneeling down, ſaid thus: 


then let me beg you, fire, to aſk no more for that 
which I can never grant but to a huſband,” 


The king was mightily ſurpriſed to hear ſuch words 
from fair Rofamond, of whom he thought to make an 
eaſy conqueſt ; and was as much in love with her good 


parts 
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parts and virtue, as he was with her beauty. But as 
he knew ſtones with continual dropping of the water 


ſolicitations, he might at laſt, overcome this {tubborn 
beauty; and therefore, unto what ſhe laſt ſaid, he 
thus replied 


“ Think not, my Roſamond, that it is luſt which 
makes me ſolicit for enjoyment: no, no, my love is 
no ſuch ſmoaky fire, but burns as clear as veſtals at 
the altar; nor would I, as you ſay, receive that gift 
that virtue could not give me. Kings, you know, 
have a peculiar prerogative, and move in ſpheres above 
the common rank. Their privilege it is to have many 
wives, when ſubjetts are, by law, confined to one: 
and therefore, though Eleanor be queen, yet Roſa- 
mond ſhall reign as well as ſhe, and ever in my heart 
command as chief. We-will be married. firſt, my 


* Roſamond, and then I hope you will not ſcruple it.“ 


> Tn. 2; 
* 


6 know not, ſire,“ ſaid Roſamond, “ whether it 


be a lawſul ching to marry one that has a wife already, 


« 4 
* 
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but if that can be proved, I have nothing to object, 


for I have no averſion to your perſon, nay, I have a 
value for you above ethers, both as a man, and much. 


more as you are my king and ſovereign. 


The king then gave her ſeveral. kiſſes, wich many 


bs. promiſes to make her happy, if ſhe agreed to what he 
5 had propoſed; and having left Roſamond, goes to- 


7 Alcthea, her governeſs, for whom he had yet a-great. 
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reſpect, and told her what repulſes he had met withal 
from Roſamond, inſtead of that enjoyment he expett- 
ed. Alethea, as one that was caſe hardened in wicked- 
neſs, told the king, that if his majeſly pleaſed to follow 
her humble advice, he ſhould not enter into any farther 
parlies with her, but that he ſhould find a nearer way 
to the.happineſs he deſired; for as to being married, 
it would be both a dilatory thing, and of no avail when 
it was done, as ſhe intended to inform Roſamond. 
+ But what is the way then, that you would adviſe 
me to? ſaid the king to her, 
„May it pleaſe your majelly,” ſaid Alethea, “the 
| way that I would have you take is this: that you ſhould 
come into my chamber to-morrow night, a little before 
bed time, and I will leave you there alone awhile, till 
I have got my lady Roſamond to bed; and whereas IL 
lie with her every night, I will delay the ume of my 
going to bed, as I ſometimes do, till ſhe is afleep, and 
then I will bring your majeſty into the chamber, and 
you ſhall go to bed to her in my ſtead; and I doubt 
not, before the morning light, your majeſty will ſo 
ſatisfy her, that all her anger will be over, and for the 
Future your admittance will be eaſy, 
The king was very well pleaſed with this con- 
trivance of Alethea, and as a token thereof, preſented 
her with a rich diamond ring, and told her he would 4 


follow her advice, and be with her incognito the next 
Dig ht, 


Alethea 
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Alethea going afterwards to Roſamond, ſhe told her 
what had palled between the king and her, and how 
the king had promiſed to marry her, and aſked whether 
ſuch a marriage would ſtand good? Alethea told her 
no, and that it would but enrage queen Eleanor the 
more againſt her: for, ſaid ſhe, kings may indeed be 
allowed concubines, but not more wives than one; and 
though concubines are not married, yet are they count- 
ed next in honour to the queen, and take place of all 
the nobility. 

Roſamond was very well pleaſed to hear this, for 
ambition had a great aſcendant over her ſoul : ſhe was 
willing to be great, but loth to be thought a whore, 
and therefore could not tell how to brook the thoughts 
of the king's lying with her ; wherefore ſhe had a mind 
to have gone back to Cornwall, rather than ſuffer her- 


* ſelf to be deflowered by the king; but Alethea told 
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her ſhe was ſafe enough where ſhe was, and to be ſure 
the king would do nothing to diſpleaſe her ; whereupon 
ſhe reſolved to wait, and ſee what would be the iſſue 
of her laſt conference with the king. 

The next evening the king came to Alethea accord- 
ing to time, to whom Alethea told what diſcourſe ſhe 
bad had with Roſamond, and how ſhe had talked of 
going back into the country; “ but I hope,” ſaid ſhe, 
« your majeſty will make her of another mind before 
t0-morrow morning.“ | 

Lou may be ſure,” ſaid the king, © I will not 

be 
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be wanting on my part.” And thereupon Alethea 
went to get Roſamond to bed, as ſhe was wont to do; 
and in about an hour's time (which the king's im- 
patience of delay made him think an age) the came 
back again to the king, and told him, that if he pleaſed 
to follow her, ſhe would bring him to Roſamond, who 
was in her bed, and aſleep. 

The king needed no perſuaſions to follow her, but 
went immediately to her chamber, and there ſoon diſ- 
robed himſelf; and Alethea, taking her leave of him, 
left him to manage his buſineſs with Roſamond accord» 
ing to his own diſcretion, 

The king having ſhut the door, and locked it after 
Alethea, went into bed to Roſamond, who was faſt 
aſleep, not dreaming of the treacherous part that 
Alethea played. The king, not willing preſently to 
wake his charming miſlrefs, lay flill ; but lying cloſer 
than Alethea uſed to do, ſhe waked of herſelf, and 
not knowing but it was Alethea that was in bed with 
her, © I prythee, Governeſs,” ſaid fhe, (for ſo ſhe, 
uſed to call her, and ſuch ſhe thought her bed-fellow 
was) * lie further off a little ; you. crowd ſo cloſe, as 
if you'd thruſt me out of bed.“ 

And now the king thought it a proper time to ſpeak 


to her, and let her know who it was that was her bed- 


fellow; and thereupon beſpeaks herthus: * My deareſt 


Roſamond, it is not your governneſs, it is your king 


that lies ſo cloſe to you,” (and thereupon embraced 


her 
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her in his arms) “ and ſure you need not fear that I 
would thruſt you out of bed.“ 

It is not eaſy to imagine how great was the ſurprize 
that Roſamond was in at this diſcovery, and fain ſhe 
would have got out of bed, but the king held her faſt, 
and would not let her go. 

« 0 ſire,” ſaid ſhe, 5 I could not think you would 
have ſerved me thus, when you aſſured me, that in 
your court I ſhould be ſafe and free,” 

« Yes,” ſaid the king, I know I promiſed it, and 
you ſhall find that to a tittle I will make good my word, 
for you ſhall be as free and ſafe as ever,” 

& If it be ſo,” faid Roſamond, pray let me go, and 
give me leave to riſe,” 

No, ſaid the king, © then I ſhould break my 


word; you cannot be more ſafe than in my arms; for 


now I am ſure nothing can injure you.“ 


O fire, conſider,” ſhe replied again, * what can be 


more injurious to poor Roſamond, than thus to have 


her honour taken from her?“ p 

„ Your honour !*” ſaid the king; “ I am the foun- 
tain of all honour here, and what I take, I can reſtore 
again; nor can what I ſhall do be in the leaſt imputed 
to you, for it is I alone am the aggreſſor ; and there- 
fore, if it be my fault, it is wholly mine; you are but 
paſſive in it.“ 

Roſamond now found reſiſtance would be in vain, 
and that ſince things were gone 10 far, ſhe had better 
oblige 


22 BEAUTIFUL EXTRACTS: 
oblige the king, than deny him that which he would 
take whether ſhe would or no: and thereupon, with- 
out refiſting any farther, ſuffered the king to do what 
he pleaſed, which pleaſed the king ſo well, that before 
the morning light appeared he pleaſed fair Roſomond 
alſo; and their pleaſing embraces at laft, left them 
aſleep in one another's arms, until the ſun peeped in 
to fee what they were a-doing, which having firft 
awakened fair Roſamond, ſhe was ſurprized to find 
herſelf naked in the king's arms; which ſummoned up 
the blood into her face, and added a freſh beauty to 
her charms. The king perceiving her fomewhat diſ- 
ordered, gave her good words, to keep her ſpirits up, 
ſaying, „my deareſt Roſamond, as thou haſt thus 
obliged me, doubt not but I will be always true to thee, 
Thou ſhalt want nothing in my power to give: thou 
haſt made me happy, though againſt thy will; and to 
requite thee I will willingly make you fo, if all that I 
polleſs is capable of doing it;“ and thereupon ſealing 
his promiſes with many kiſſes, he once more quenched 
his amorous flames, with ſubſtantial joys. 

For a time theſe happy lovers often met, and enjoy - 
ed their wanton dalliances in private; but ſome envi- 
ous court ladies, to whom the king had been wont 
to ſhew the ſame kindneſs, finding themſelves now 


negletted for this peerleſs heauty, being filled with re- 
yenge and indignation, did, by their fecret whiſpers, 
ſoon ſpread abroad the king's familiarity with Roſa- 

mond, 
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mond, not only in the court, but country alſo, ſo that 
the lord Clifford and his lady, Roſamonds father and 
mother, heard it with much grief; and thoſe that had 
been her ſuitors were almoſt diſtracted, ſeeing they had 
irreparably loſt their hopes of enjoying ſo precious a 
jewel, ſince ſhe was now mounted on ſo high a pinna— 


cle of honour, that ſhe was got above their reach. And 


the king, who knew his love to be no longer a ſecret 


not only ſmiled at the complaints and bitter reproaches 


TINS e * 


r 


of his jealous queen, but cauſed his fair miſtreſs to be 
ſumptuouſly attired, appointed ſervants to attend and 
wait upon her wherever ſhe went ; ſo that being decked 
in ſilks, gold embroideries and gems, the dazzled the 
eyes of all beholders, who could eaſily diſtinguiſh be- 
tween fair Roſamond and all the other beauties of the 
court, ſhe as far out-ſhining them as the bright beams of 


> Plicebus outvie pale Cynthia's light, inſomuch that the 


beauty of Roſamond, and her great late at court, be- 
came the table- talk of all the nation. 


The king, being every day more and more pleaſed 
with Roſamond, that her friends and relations might be 
the better ſatisfied, promoted them to honour, and gave 


4 chem places of profit; and Roſamond became the only 


interceſſor for all that wanted any thing to be done at 
p 1 court, for whatever favor ſhe aſked, ſhe was Zure not 
7 Fl to be denied, by which ſhe not only advanced and re- 
ueved many decayed families, but often ſtood between 


death 
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death and ſuch as had incurred the kings diſpleaſurey 
ſaving many that were condemned to die; and in all 
things ſhe uſed thoſe good offices with her enamoured 
ſovereign, as gained her a general good eſteem, eſpeci- 
ally amongſt the ordinary ſort of people, whoſe loud 
ſhouts and general acclamations declared their ſatis fac- 
tion. 

Queen Eleanor growing outrageous, when ſhe per- 
ceived that no kind words nor intreaties mixed with 
threats, could wean the king her huſband's love from 
his new miſtreſs, and though he labour'd other ways all 
he could to pleaſe and pacify, yet ſhe her engines on 
work to fright her from his arms, and for the ſafety of 
her life, to encloſe herſelf in a nunnery, which aecord- 
ing to thoſe ſuperſtitious times, was held ſo ſacred and 
inviolable that whoever entered it could not be taken 
out again, no not by the king, without committing ſa- 
ſacrilege, and incurring the curſe of the pope 3 but 
fair Roſamond ſhewing him ſome letters, threatening 
her deſtruction, that were dropped in her lodgings on 
| purpoſe for her to find and read, thereby to terrify and 
aflright her from his arms, ſuch enquiry was made about 
it, chat ſome of thoſe who had done it were diſcovered 
by ſimilitude of hands, and ſeverely puniſhed. ; and 
many of the ladies who ſpoke detrattingly of her, and 
gave her affronts, were baniſhed the court; inſomuch 
that at length, perceiving the king was in earneſt reſo- 

lutely 
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lutcly bent to defend his fair one, they gave over any 
further projects of this nature; and to prevent violence 

he appointed her a guard to wait on her at home and 
abroad; and to remove her further from the queen's 
light, that ber envy and continual clamours, if poſſible, 
© might ceaſe, he cauſed a ſtately palace, called the de- 
lightful bower of Woodltock, in Oxfordſhire, to be 


built at great coſt, with all the cunning turnings and 


Hh Coos 


windings imaginable, far exceeding the Dedalian Laby- 
rinth, which he appointed for her country retirement, 
when ſhe pleaſed to take the air, 


Ft .. * 


S 


© This bower had many entries and paſſages under 
ground, into which light came through narrow ſtone 
# crevices, ſhaded with buſhes, not perceivable to thoſe 
that walked above, riſing with doors in hills far diſlant, 
to eſcape from danger upon any timely notice, though 
the place ſhould be ſuddenly beſieged and ſurrounded 
Sand within it were 1ntricate mazes and windings, 
through long entries, rooms, and galleries, ſtrongly 
ſecured with a hundred and fifty doors; ſo that to find 


| che way out of and into the moſt remote apartments, 
1 ehe {kilful artiſt had left a ſilver clue of thread, without 
ie guidance of which it was next to impoſſible to be 
1 4 Gone. About this bower were curious gardens, foun- 
1 Mains, and a wilderneſs, with all manner of delights for 
1 pleaſant ſituation and recreation, to farniſh it as ano- 
Vor. III. 9. C ther 
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ther earthly paradiſe, for ſo fair a creature to inhabit 
and thither the king often reſorted to fee his beloved 
Roſamond. 

But this more vexed the enraged queen, not only 
that ſhe ſhouid have ſo famous a palace built on purpoſe 
for her, but that the king flaid whole weeks in his vi- 
fits, and left her to lie tumbling and tolling in much 
perplexity, whillt another enjoyed the embraces ſhe ex- 
pecied : wherefore ſhe confulted with her ſons, now 
men grown, how to be revenged ; and after many 
things arzued and conſidered, it was agreed amongſt 
them, that prince Richard, afterwards king of En- 
gland, ſhould go over and join with the French, to 
raiſe war againſt his father in Normandy, then belong- 
ing to che crown of England, which whilſt he effected 
ſpeedily would withdraw the king to aid his ſubjects, 
and ſubdue his enemies; and ſo, leaving his fair miſ- 
treſs behind him, and Roſamond being deſtitue of her 
chief defence, might lie open to their plots and contri- 
vances againſt her Iife, which, while he was preſent 
would be fruſtrated, Nor was prince Richard flow in 
this, but made a fierce war, beat the king's lieutenant, 
and took many towns; which news coming to the 
king's ear, rouſed him as a lion from his den, and filled 
him with princely reſolutions of revenge: it is true in- 
deed, thoſe different paſſions of revenge and love long 


ſtruggled in his breaſt, but love at laſt gave place unto 
| his 
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% his honour, vowing his love ſhould make revenge 

25 more ſharp : and therefore he reſolved to paſs the ſea, 
with a well diſciplined and royal army. 

This reſolution of the king, by means of the keeper 

of her bower, came to the ears of Roſamond, which 

> the received with an inexpreſſible grief; her ſoul was 

* filled with mourning to hear it ; her heart was turned 

2 wardrobe of true paſlion; the roſy dye that decked 

* her bluſhing cheeks grew pale, and clouds mmured the 


muffled {kies of her reſplendant beauty: fo great her 


ſorrow was, it even made the ſtars for pity drop down 


{ from the ſpheres, and Cynthia, in a gloomy vale of 
- darkneſs inſhroud the pale beams of her borrowed 
0 light. Had but queen Eleanor beheld her now, her 
- envy would have fallen fall aſlecp, and cruelty herſelf 
d have fell a weeping, 

85 The king, however, firm to his reſolves, being juſt 
2 ready to depart for Normandy, went laſt of all to take 
er his lcave of fair Roſamond, and to aſſure her of his 
love and kindneſs ; Roſamond had ſome notice of his 
nt Coming, and of the errand he was come about, when 
in Wraight her eyes grew dim, and down upon the ground 
nt, forthwich ſhe fell, and every object danced before her 
he in the maze of death: her eyes were cloled, and though 


ed Me ſet in darkneſs, without the help of light, her beau- 
in- © ſhined, 

ms Ihe king came in, and found her on the floor, in 
nto C 2 all 
his 


| 
| 
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all che ſtorm of grief, ſighing ſuch breaths of ſorrow, 
that her lips, which late appeared like buds, were now 
over- blown; and when ſhe came a little to herſelf, 
ſhe poured forth tears at ſuch a laviſh rate, that were 
the world on fire, they might have drowned the wrath 
of heaven, and quenched the mighty ruin, It would 
raiſe the pity of a marble breaſt to ſec the tears force 
through her lovely eyes, and lodge themſelves on her 
red murmuring lips, which after a ſmall reſpite, faint- 
ly faid, „ ah, deareſt prince! how cruel is unkind 
fortune unto lovers, that we muſt ſo ſoon part; and 
my preſaging ſoul forebodes never to meet again in 
this world, if now you leave me to the irreconcileable 
hatred of my mercileſs enemy, quite void of your roy- 
al ſhelter and protection. O, for this did I reſign my- 
ſelf into your arms, and give up my virgin innocence 
and unſpotted treaſure to your will and pleaſure; O, 
is there no Engliſh general, truſty and valient enough 
to defeat and ſcourge your rebels, but muſt you be ſe- 
perated from your faithful conſtant Roſamond, and 
venture your precious life, which 1s now dearer to me 


than my own, and all the valuable things in the 


world?“ 


She would have proceeded, but a mighty ſorrow for 
a time topped the utterance of her voice, and ſhe had 
fallen to the ground had not the king catched her 1n 
his arms, tenderly embracing her, and kiſſing her wan 
and faded cheeks and lips a thouſand times ; then 
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fitting her down by him, he ſaid, “ faireſt of crea- 
tures, thou faireſt and molt ſragrant roſe of all the 
world, affli& me not thus with thy tears; but deareſt 
Roſamond, at my entreaty, let them ceaſe to flow, and 
let not ſuch a mighty forrow impair thy lovely beau— 
ties: you are not ignorant how often I have been 
victorious over thoſe very enemies that now dare me 


forth to their deſtruction. I cannot but confeſs, in- 


| deed, I am grieved to part with my ſweet roſe ; but 


adverſe fortune proves an enemy to us both, in con- 


training this unkind ſeparation, but no doubt my re- 


turn will be ſpeedy, and with ſucceſs; then the laurel 


of victory I thall gain by dint of ſword, ſhall crown 
my faireſt miſtreſs, and make her ſmile, when we meet 


In the mean 


while, my precious jewel, I will wear thee on my 
| heart, nor ſhall the rude alarms of the wars drive thy 


ima ge thence,?? 7 


To this fair Roſamond, with tears ſtil] lowing, and 


her ſnowy arms caſt about his neck, replied, * and 


F why may not I go witfr my ſo-much loved lord? 11 


dreſs me like a page, and wait on you in all your dan— 


gers; and, when in the heat of battle your precious 
life is in diltreſs, by the threatening ſword and ſpear, 
$ will boldly ſtep between, and by receiving the 
| wounds that threaten you, guard your life with the 


loſs of my own; wait on you in your tent, and dreſs. 
Pour food in the day, and at night I'll make your 
. C3 princely: 
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princely bed ſoft and eaſy to you, and take delight 
to do you all the pleaſure that I can, O take me 
with you, for there is no ſuch ſafety in the world for 
me, as in your royal camp ; but waiting for you, my 

life, is death! 
She would have proceeded, but the king flopped her 
voice with many tender kiſſes, and interrupting her, 
ſaid, “ my faireſt roſe, you are not fit to brook the 
toils of war; ladies cannot endure the fatigues and 
hardſhips of camps : ſoft peace, and delightful plea- 
ſures, are moſt agreeable to their ſweet tempers, there- 
fore you mult ſlay in England's peaceful foil till I re- 
turn, Then calling, to Sir Thomas, her uncle, the 
froſty knight who had firſt given him an account of 
her rare beauty, he ſaid, “here, worthy knight, I 
commit this ineſtimable treaſure to your ſole care and 
conduct, my fair Roſamond, a treaſure far more valu- 
able than a kingdom. Take to you a ſtrong guard for 
her defence, and be careful, I charge you, as you ten- 
der your lie, that none be permitted to ſee her till my 
return, And expett, my fair miſtreſs, I ſhall often 
write to you, and require your anſwers,”—* Alas,” 
ſaid the, * this parting is worſe than death, and I am 
afraid my death will be the fatal iſſue of it, I am ſure 
the ſoul and body cannot part with ſo great pain, as I 
now part with you, Fain would I ſpeak my laſt fare- 
well, but cannot, there are ſo many deaths in that hard 
word, Go royal ure, that I may know my grief; for 
grief 
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grief is but gueſſed while you are flanding by; but I 
too ſoon ſhall know what abſence is; it is the ſun's 
parting from the frozen north, while I ſtand looking 
on ſome icy cliff, to watch the laſl low circles that he 
makes, till he ſinks down from heaven.“ “ Ah, 


#4, 4 wp. . 


Roſamond,“ replied the king to her, * methinks there 


| is ſuch mournful ſweetneſs in parting, that I could 
hang for ever on thy arms, and look away my life into. 

thy eyes: but I have far to go, and muſt haſten,” — 

| e And ſo have I,” ſaid Roſamond again, If death 
be far, for that is the flage to which I am now going, 


- £ © from whence I never, never ſhall return.“ And ſo in 
- tears they parted from each other. 

f =* Fair, but diſconſolate poor Roſamond, gave a long 
1 „ look after the king, when he had parted from her, and 
1 | juſt as he was out of ſight (as if her ſorrowful fore- 
- boding ſoul had told her ſhe ſhould never ſee him 


Ir more) ſhe with a diſmal heart-piercing cry threw here 
1 herſelf down upon her couch, and fell into a ſwoon, 
y from which, when her actendants had recovered her, 
n he fo often fainted, that her maids had much ado to 
0p keep life in her; but wien ſhe was recovered, ſhe 
m gave herſelf up to ſorrow and melancholy, refuſing to 
10 be comforted for ſome weeks, her ſleep {till going from 
1 Mer; and when ſhe flumbercd a little, the ſtarted, cry + 
e- ng out, O fave me; ſave me! here is the queen! 
rd he has got me at laſt!” and with the fright awaked, 
ror | Kcared and terrified with her dreams, Nor was it with- 
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out reaſon that Roſamond was thus afflicted in her 
mind, for all this while queen Eleanor was plotting her 
deſtruction, which to effect, the firſt propoſed it to 
{ome favourites, whom ſhe had raiſed. from a low con- 
dition to high promotion, but they ſtarted at it, as a 
thing full of danger, ſeeing if it were known, their 
lives would ſurely be forfeited, and loſt at the king's 
return, unleſs they fled the land, and left all behind 
them, to the ruin of themſelves and families. This ſo 
eniaged the jealous queen, that ſhe reviled them with 
a thouſand reproaches of cowardice and ingratitude, 
for the many favours ſhe had heaped upon them, which 
with ſome perſuaſions, and large offers, prevailed ſo 
far with ſeveral of her domeſtics, that they. vowed to 
fland by her in the dangerous attempt, if ſhe would but 
vouchſafe to be preſent. at the doing of it; that ſo, if 
it were diſcovered, ſhe being the conſort royal, 
would eaſily come off from the danger of the laws, 
and they, ſheltered under the neceſſity of a poſi- 
tive command, might have a more coloured pretence 
and excuſe for. having a hand. in the matter, To this 
ſhe readily conſented ; and 1t being in ſummer time, 
undertook. a progreſs, as ſhe gave out, for her health, 
appointing at a ſet time her conſpirators to hide them- 
ſelves in a cave near the bower, over-ſhadowed with 
trees and buſhes, and, at the ſound of a horn, to ruſh 
out and do as ſhe commanded, which they ſwore to 


obſerve; whereupon the counterfeited a letter, as from 
| the 
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33 
the king, to Fair Roſamond, and being near the 
bower, ſhe hid herſelf in a grove, and ſent one of her 
pages, dreſſed as a poſt, to deliver it to Sir Thomas, 

| keeper of the bower, and no other hand, for ſuch was 


# the king's expreſs command ; and when he had de- 


livered it, immediately to blow his horn, 
This cunning device took to her wiſh, for the too 


credulous knight, ſeeing, as he thought, only a poſt» 


boy, and the ſpy from the turret, who watched the 


roads, informing they were clear of any people, he 


"On Ss 


came without the gate, when immediately upon the 
ſignal given, thoſe in ambuſh ruſhed upon him : with 
them he fought valiantly, being ſeconded by his guard 


but after many were flain on both ſides, being over- 


* 


powered by numbers, he was likewiſe {lain himſelf, 


The fight being over, and the gates ſeized by her party, 
the queen came to the palace, and getting the ſilver 
? clue, ſhe entered the bower, cauſing all the ſervants 


ſhe found to be ſlain, and in the furthermoſt retire- 
| ment, in a chamber gilded, ſhe found the beauteous 
8 the object of her helliſh ſpleen, all dazzling 


in robes of ſilver, adorned with gems, ſhining brigh: like 


5 an angel; at which fight ſhe ſome time Rood amazed, 


| anch began to melt in pity; but her jealouſy ſoon re- 


viving the flame of fury, with a ſtern countenance ſhe 
| Laid, 5 have I found thee, thou graceleſs wretch, who 
F by thy lewdneſs haſt ſhame fully taken, my huſband 
from me ? come, lay alide your gaudy trappings, and 


receive 
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receive the reward due to ſuch as commit crimes like 
; yours.“ 


Fair Roſamond, ſeeing the angry queen before her, 


and hearing theſe dreadful! words, trembled from head 


to foot, when, riſing from her ſeat, ſhe fell on her 
knees before her, imploring mercy and pardon for her 


oftences, with a flood of tears begging ſhe would have 


pity On her tender years, and pardon a crime ſhe Was 


conſtrained to act, and the would immediately cloifter 
berſelf in a nunnery, and fce the king no more, or 
elſe abjure the land: and if ſhe had not deſerved to 
live, yet ſhe humbly be ſought her mercy and tender 
compaſſion to the infant that flruggled in her womb, 
the might live, though in a dungeon, till ſhe was de— 


livered, and then ſhe would willingly ſubmit to die, 


fo that the child might be ſaved alive, 


This laſt requeſt, which ſhe concluded would move 
fome pity, the more incenſed the enraged queen; for 
hearing ſhe was with child, her fury broke forth be- 
yond all moderation, when ſnatching up a golden 
bowl which ſtood on the table, ſhe poured a draught 
of deadly poiſon into it, which ſhe had brought with 
her, commanding her, laying all excuſes afide, to drink 
it up immediately ; at which, when ſhe trembled, and 
begged mercy with tears, the queen pulled out a dag- 
ger, and held it to her breaſt, ſaying, “you harlot, 
are you quceſy ſtomached ? if your dainty palate 


Cannot 
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5 annot reliſh poiſon, ſee here, I have ſteel for your 
panting breaſts, to rid you out of the world,” 


| The poor ſorrowful lady, perceiving there was no 
vemedy, but ſhe muſt die, flood upon her feet, and 
wich abundance of tears, and piteouſſy wringing her 
hands, begged mercy of God for her youthful fins and 
Failings, deſiring that all ſtately beauties might be 
warned by her ſad fall, not to be proud not alpiring, 
put rather contented with a lowly, ſafe condition; 
and often calling for mercy, the, with a trembling 
Sand, put the bowl to her mouth, and drank the poi- 


Jon, wiuch ſoon put an end to her life; whom the 


queen cauſed to be buried privately, with the reſt that 
pere llain, and ſo departed, rejoicing in the ſucceſs 


ther revenge had had on her rival, but fhe little con- 


Sidcred the miſery it would pull on her own head. 

| Other hiſtorians of great credit relate the circum- 
Dances of her death in the following manner : that fair 
Roſamond, fitting to take the air, let fall out of her 
lap a clue of ſilk, which running from her, the end of 
the ſilk faſlened to her foot, and the clue ſtill unwind» 
ing, remained behind; which the queen eſpying, fol- 
lowed, till ſhe had found what ſhe ſought. It is ge- 
mecally ſaid, that when the queen came to Roſamond, 
&: preſented her with a dagger and a cup of poiſon, 
bidding her take her choice, and ſhe taking the latter, 
oon expired therewith, Others ſay, chat when the 


"queen ſaw ber, being amazed at her beauty, ſhe only 


1 u pbraided 
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upbraided her with her unlawful familiarity with the 


king, and fo left her, Roſamond telling her ſhe would 


oO? 
never be guilty of that fault again; but Roſamond 


lived but a ſhort time after: however that was, certain 
it is, that the queen had made her that viſit, 

Not long after the untimely death of fair Roſamond, 
the king, who had many flrange dreams concerning 
her, returned home victorious ; but no ſooner had he 
notice of her tragical end, but his joy was turned into 
mourning, and in a kind of diſtraction he rent his royal 
robes, ſhut himſelf up in his chamber, and would not 
ſuffer any to ſpeak with him for many days, often 
weeping and crying out, O my Roſamond, my faireſt 
flower! how art thou blaſled by a cruel death, and 
with thee all my joys are faded and withered? O thy 
parting tears preſaged this event, that we ſhould meet 
no more ! O that I had ſtaid to defend thee from this 
ruin, though at the loſs of a country, nay, to the 
eclipſing my own fame and renown !”” 

When the king had a little eaſed his grief, he ſum- 
moned his judges, and commanded them to make a 
ſtrict enquiry after thoſe that were guilty of theſe hein- 
ous crimes, who, fearing his diſpleaſure, were ſo dili— 
gent therein, that moſt of them were apprebended, 
tried, and put to ſeveral the moſt cruel deaths, who, 
in their tortures, accuſed the queen, and laid the 
blame on her, who was not able to bear out herſelf, 


for ſo fierce was the king's indignation, that neuher 
the 
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the apology, tears, nor the interceſſion of the nobles 


on her behalf, could appeaſe his wrath, but being a 
foreign princeſs, her life was ſpared ; yet the king, 


bot only for ever renounced her, but confined her for 


her life-time to a ſtrict impriſonment, and commanded, 


if ſhe died there, her- body ſhould not be buried, but 


ere moulder to duſt; nor would he forgive her at his 
own death, for ſhe out-lived him, and was ſet at liber- 
ty after his deceaſe, by her ſon Richard, who ſucceed- 


| ed his father, and conſidering the hardſhip of impri- 


| Jonment, from experience, ſhe by her own liberty, 


and the intereſt ſhe had with her ſon, for the molt part 


et the priſon gates wide open, as well to criminals as 
gcbtors. 


King Henry having wreaked his vengeance on the 


| wurderers of his beloved Roſamond, cauſed her body 


t be taken out of that obſcure grave, wherein the 
queen had cauſed her to be laid, and bizcied her with 


all the funeral pomp imaginable at Godſtow, near Ox- 
rd, erefting to her memory a lately tomb. 
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HISTORY OF JANE SHORE. 


HE ſplendor of King Edward's court, and the 

great figure Jane Shore made there, by means 
of the extraordinary countenance and favour Which 
king Edward ſhewed her, made her Torget her dil- 
conſolate huſband, and the ſighs and tears of her 
parents, who would have rather ſeen her virtuous 
than great. *Tis true, ſhe never abuſed the power 
the had with the king, to the prejudice of any, and 
was always a friend to the poor, and to thoſe who were 
in affliction and diſtreſs ; and was ſo ready to do good, 
that when his courtiers durſt not intercede for ſuch as 2 
lay under the king's diſpleaſure, ſhe, with her ready 
wit and merry humour, would ſo abate his anger, that 
ſhe oftentimes has ſaved the lives both of the rich and 
poor, and would be always a ſhelter to thoſe who 
were oppreſſed by the exorbitant power of them tha 1 
were great: ſhe was eaſy of acceſs to the poor, and ſo bo 


far from a mercenary ſpirit, that ſhe never ſold he 
favour, but would freely do any kindneſs that lay i 
her power for any, righting many that were wronged, | 
but never wronging or oppreſſing any, which made he 
generally beloved by the common people. And often "4 
when the king had been offended with his officers anc oF 

ſervant" 
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ervants, ſhe, by her witty and tacetious carriage with 


the king, would drive away the florm, which otherwiſe 


ould have poured down upon them; ſo that her very 


- - : 
enemies would ſay, © "twas pity ſhe was a whore :*? 


and that ſhe was indeed ; that was the ſtain that clouded 
|! her glory, and blemiſhed all the goodneſs which ſhe 
Ci or good ſhe did, and lapped the foundation of her 
þappineſs, And yet, methinks, I can't but grieve to 
qhink her life ſhould, at laſt, be cluſed by ſuch a ſad 
gatalirophe ;: for when ſhe went on a progreſs with the 


King, ſhe frequently would ſend for all the poor, and 


Mill proportion her relief to their neceſſities; nor 


would the only by herſelf relieve them, but if ſhe 
knew of any that, with the king, expected ſome good 
Spices from her on that account, although ſhe herfelf 
as never mercenary, yet ſhe would put them upon 
Las charitable to the poor, and if they did expect 
Iindneſs from her, they ſhould be good to them; and 
tis, indeed, was very generous in her, 

2 But notwubſlanding ail her charity and goodneſs, 
Die was not without enemies at court; for there were 
Edies there that envied her favour with the king, and 
Pere not willing it ſhould be engroſſed ſo much by 
der, that they could have no ſhare in it; and there- 


re, oftentimes would rally her, but ſtill were baffled 


5 In their vain attempts; for ſhe had always ſuch a preg- 


ant wit, and was ſo ready at her repartees, that they 


ould never get the better of her. And though king. 


D 2. Edward. 
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Edward had another miſtreſs before her, which he ſlill 
kept, namely, the lady Beeſly, yet Shore had always 
the aſcendancy of her. Beeſly pretended hugely to reli- 
gion {which fits but very aukward on a whore) but 
Shore was always mighty briſk and merry, which 
made king Edward often joking ſay, * I have two 
miſtreſſes of very different tempers, one is the moſt re- 
ligious, and the other the molt merry of any one in 
England:“ and I muft necds ſay, Shore was in the 
right on't ; for Beeſly would bave done much better, 
either to have left her whoring off, or laid by her reli— 
gion, becaufe thefe two ſeldom agree together. And, 
1 believe, king Edward thought ſo too, and therefore 
Shore had ſtill the chiefeſt place in his afteftions, which 
made her have ſuch crowds of viſitors, both at her 
chamber door, when in the court, and at her chariot 
fide, whenever ſhe rode abroad, whoſe ſuits ſhe ſtil! 
Preferred, according to the utmoſt of her power, re- 
ſpetting the juſtice of their cauſe. And here it will 


not be amiſs to mention, for a reaſon you ſhall know 7 


anon, how kind ſhe was to Mrs. Blague, for whom the 


had procured of the king, a flately houſe and manor, ' 


of one hundred pounds a year; but how well ſhe did 


deſerve it, we may hear hereafter, In a word, we 


cannot do juſtice to Mrs. Jane Shore, without granting 


that ſhe was of a free, generous, and grateful temper; 
and that ſhe improved her intereſt with the king, for 
the benefit of all that ood 1 in need of it, and to the 
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# prejudice of none but thoſe who ſought to oppreſs and 
: tyrannize over their neighbours, for before ſhe 
: eſpouſed any cauſe, ſhe examined the matter, and al- 
# ways took the juſteſt fide, 
uus lived Jane Shore for ſome years, in the midſt 
: of earthly delights and worldly grandeur, But, alas! 
> there's nothing ſlable nor fixed under the ſun : kings, 
| though they are earthly gods, muſt die like men; for they 
are made of the ſame mouldering clay with other mortals, 
= | of which king Edward was te Jane Shore too ſad an 
# inſtance; for he dying at Wellminiter, in the fortieth 
= year of his age, and twenty-third of his reign, was 


8 
* Vc... 


e = buried at Windſor, in a chapel of his own founding, 
h 4 jeaving behind him two young princes, to wit, Edward 
er me Fifth, King of England, though never crowned ; 
ot and Richard Duke of York, his brother, and ſive 
ill daughters, 

eEKing Edward being dead, the lord Haſtings ſent and 
ou took Jane Shore (whom he courted before king Ed- 
2W 


ward knew her) to his own bed, keping her as his 
43 concubine. And Shore thought it (after the king's - 
2 death) the greateſt honour ſhe could then aſpire to. 
> Belides,jſhe thought that lord would be a ſhelter to her 


from the anger of the queen, and of other ladies at the 
- 1 2 . — * 
ung court, who bore no great affection to her in king Ed- 
59 25 
er; 8 ward's s days, becauſe ſhe engroſſed ſo much of his fa- 


_ vour. But the lord Haſtings was ſo far from being 
wy 4 able to protect Jane Shore, that he could not long 
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protect himſelf; for crook-back'd Richard, Duke of 
Glouceſler, brother to the deceaſed king, having laid 
a wicked deſign to put the crown upon his own head, 
and to deſtroy his own nephews, endeavouring to bring 
in as many of the nobility to his part as he could, and 
the lord Haſtings being one that had a great influence 
at court, having been in high favour with king Edward 
the Fourth, and Lord Chamberlain to the young king, 
the duke had a great mind to bring him over to his 
party ; but fearing to diſcloſe his mind openly to him, 
he made large promiſes, and gave great rewards to one 
Cateſby, a favourite of lord Hallings, by ſecret and 
dark diſcourſes to ſound him, if poſhble, to bring him 
over to his fide, This Cateſby undertook to do; and 
finding (after he had done all that he could) that the 
lord Haſtings was no way inclinable to favour Glou- 
ceſter's deſign, he told him of it; and though he had 
been maintained by the lord Haſtings, and his fortune 
raiſed to what it was by him, yet he proved ſo baſe 
and treacherous to him, that he encouraged Glouceſter 
to remove Haſllings out of the world, if ever he intend- 
ed to compaſs his deſign, This being reſolved upon 
by them two, he called a grand council of lords at the 
Jower, to conſider of ſuitable preparations for the 
coronation ; and when they had fat a conſiderable time, 
he came in and took his chair, jeſting with ſome of 

them, and excuſing his too long ſtay ; requeſting of 
Dr. Moreton, biſhop of Ely, ſome firawberries that 


grew 


: 
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8 grew in his garden at Holborn, which he immediately 
ſent for, and took it as a favour, that the protetior was 
ſo kind to him, as to put it into his power to oblige 
him in any thing. for there had been formerly no good 
F underſtanding between them two. 'Then making ſome 
N excuſe for a ſhort abſence, he deſired them to proceed 


in the method propoſed. And about an hour after, he 


came in again, and took his chair, but with a counten— 


ance full of anger and reſentment, frowning, biting 


his lips, kniting his brows, and ſhewing all the ſigns of 


one in an extraordinary paſhon ; which ſtrangely 


amazed all the council, ſo that they kept a profound 


ſilence; which the protector (for ſo had the Duke of 
# Glouceſter lately been made) perceiving, demanded 
| what puniſhment they deſerved, who had wickedly 
1 plotted his deftruftion, he being uncle to and protector 
of the king ? this queſlion amazed them more than 


before; but all knowing themſelves innocent of any 


* ſuch intention, the lord Haſtings, who, by reaſon of 


| the friendſhip that had been between them, thought he 
might be the bolder, replied, © my lord, ſuch as have 
” tranſgreſſed, deſerve the ſevereſt puniſhment the law 
can inflict; to which the other lords aſſented.— 
a « Then,” ſaid the protector, “that ſorcereſs (mean- 
ing the queen) and Jane Shore, have conſpired by 
vitchcraft to deſtroy me:“ and then, drawing up his 
; 7 Hleeve, he ſhewed his arm, which had been waſted from 


his infancy (as they all knew well enough) as a teſti- 
mony 
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mony of what he ſaid, bidding them behold how their 9 


charms had already begun to take effett on him, 
Hereupon the lord Haſtings, who (as has been already 
ſaid) had taken Jane Shore to his bed, thinking to ex- 
cuſe her, ſaid, “my lord, if they have done ſo, they 
deſerve puniſhment,” „Thou traitor !”” replied the 
protector, “ ſerveſt thou me with ifs and ands ? I tell 
thee they have done it; and that will I make good 
upon thy body :“ and ſo, ſtriking his fifl upon the table, 


the-room was preſently filled with armed men, one of 


which ſtruck at the lord Stanley, and, as nimble as he 


was to fink under the table, grievouſly wounded him 


on the head, and the protector himſelf arreſted the lord 


Haſtings, bidding him make haſte to ſhrive himſelf, 
for by St. Paul (which was his uſual oath) he would 
neither eat nor drink till his head was off ; and ſo, be- 

ing led out, into the green within the Tower, he waz 
| there beheaded on a log, without ſtay ing for the 
formality of a ſcaffold. 

And here ] cannot but take notice, how eminently 
the hand of divine juſtice was exempliſted in the unjuſſ 
execution of this lord, who had ſo far joined with the 
Duke of Glouceſter, as to be aiding in, and privy to 
the execution of the queen's father, the lord Rivers, 
and the reſt of her relations, who were, by his con- 


trivance, beheaded at Pomfret, on that very day on 
which, by the contrivance of Glouceſter, himſelf was | 
. beheaded in the Towerr ; ſo certain does fin and guilt A 


dodge men to their deſtruction. 
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The ſudden and tragical fate of the lord Haſtings 


v as a ſufficient premonition, or warning to Jane Shore 
4 F the form that was now falling upon her own head: 
nd e therefore ſhe thought it but a prudent piece of 


conduct to make ſome timely proviſion for herſelf, 


N Ehe protettor had already declared himſelf againſt 


Wer ; and Haſtings, upon whom, after king Edward's 
death, her greateſt hopes had been placed, had now loſt 


his life, for but undertaking to vindicate her; there- 


Wore ſhe packed up all her jewels, and her rich gar- 
ments, and all the beſt of her things, and brought them 
to Mrs, Blague's, telling her, that ſhe ſaw a florm aà- 
coming, and therefore thought it was belt to provide 
againſt it; and that, as ſhe had ſerved her in king Ed- 
ward's reign, ſhe did not doubt but ſhe would be as 
kind to her now, in ſecuring for her her jewels, and 
other rich things, which, therefore, ſhe had now 


brought with her, to put into her hands, as a place of 


| lecurity, that ſhe might have them ready againſt a time 
of need. 


6 Mrs. Blague ſeemed to commiſerate her condition 


very much, telling her ſhe was ſorry to ſee ſuch a ſad 


Iturn of the times; and that little gocd could be ex- 


_—_ from, ſuch a bloody monller as the protector; 
but whatever ſhe left in her hands, ſhe might depend 
ron it ſhould be very ſafe, and that herſelf, and all 


The had, ſhould be always welcome to her houſe, for 


{ho 
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ſhe ſhould never forget the kindneſs ſhe had ſhewed 1 


her when ſhe was in power, with ſeveral other large“ 


proteſlations of an intire friendſhip and fidelity. This 
deſigning hypocrite, Mrs. Blague (who was the firl! 
authoreſs and cauſe of this poor gentlewoman's ruin, 
by firſt perſuading and afterwards betraying her into 
the embraces of king Edward) having by her fair 
ſpeeches got all her jewels, plate, and cloaths into her 
hands, did, in the time of her afilidion and dillreſs, 
which followed ſhortly after, treat her with the moſt 
barbarous uſage that ever woman met with for coming 
to her, when all ſhe had was ſeized on by king Rich- 
ard's order, and deſiring to have ſome of her jewel's 
to make a little money of, ſhe not only denicd that ever 
ſhe received any of her, but called her a filthy ſtrun- 


pet, whore, and cheat, aſking her if ſhe came to pu: 


tricks upon her, with other baſe opprobiuus ſpeeches, 


and threatening ſhe would have her whipt, if ever ſhe 
came there again, thruſting her out of doors, without 
ſo much as giving her a piece of bread, although {h: 


the begged it of her. And certainly, to one of ſo ge- 


nerous a temper as Jane had been, nothing could make 
a greater or deeper impreſſion than ſuch a barbarovs 
treatment: I cannot therefore, blame her, when ſle 
afterwards gave to king Richard's officers, upon Us 
being examined where it was ſhe had diſpoſed of her 
jewels and other things, a true account where they 
were all diſpoſed ; upon which they immediately re- 
| paired 


ad 4 i 
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* Haired to Mrs. Blague's, and demanded them of her; 


J Put ſhe ſerved them as ſhe had done Jane Shore, denied 


mat ſhe ever had them, alledging that they were ne- 
Fer brought to her, and therefore deſired them to trou- 


ple her no further; which anſwer, though it was all 


ane Shore could get, yet the king's officers would not 


pe ſatisfied in, but having power on their {ide they en- 


cred in and ſearched the houſe, breaking open all her 
Srinks and drawers, and finding them by that means, 
Mey made it crime enough in her to have denied them 
Sud therefore, as an accomplice of Jane Shore, they 
ker houſe of all that ever ſhe had, and ſeizing 
pon her eſtate beſides, left her almoſt as miſerable as 
hey had made Jane Shore; and then her conſcience 
Srought to mind her black ingratitude, which made her 
Tufferings appear juſt and right, and which ſhe had ſo 
Pery well deſerved. 
: But to return from this digreſſion, the Duke of 


| KT; louc: ſter, having pretended that Jane Shore was en- 


giged in a plot againſt him, that he might the better 
hide the plot himſelf had laid againſt his two innocent 


nephews and the crown, ſent his officers to the Lord 
Glatiings s houſe to ſearch for her: here ſhe was but 

newly come back from carrying her beſt things to Mrs, 
Blague's, as has been before related; and having ſeiz- 
F her, and ſtript her of all ſhe had, he cauſed her to 
Sppear before the Eccleſiaſtical Court, where, by a 

* order from his highneſs, ſhe was ahudged to do 


9 penance 


% 
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penance for her notorious adulteries, committed with 


King Edward the Fourth, and afterwards with the 
Lord Haſtings, with whom ſhe had alſo plotted the 
deſtruttion of his highneſs the lord protector of the king 
and kingdom, 


this manner: ſhe was ſtript of all her wearing apparel, 


And this penance was performed in 


having only on her ſmock, and over that a white ſheet, 


and in one hand a lighted taper of wax, and in the 


other a croſs ; in which garb ſhe walked bare legged” 


and bare foot all through Cheapſide and Lombard ſtreet 
with a crowd of people to behold her; ſhe looking ſo 
very lovely and charming, even in this penitent dreſs, 
that ſhe was beloved by ſome, and pitied by others, and 
her hard fate lamented by all, except ſuch as had en- 
gaged in Richard's accurſed deſigus; this public pe- 
nance of hers at that time being enjoined her, not {0 
much as a puniſhment” for her fins, as to amuſe the 
minds of the people, thet they might not buſy them- 
ſelves about thole ſecret and treaſonable deſigns that 
were carrying on at court, for the deflruttion of the 
young king and his brother, and the ſetting of the crown 
upon that monſter's head, which ſoon after followed, 
And therefore it was not enough that Jane Shore, 


was thus forced to do public penance, but the tyrant 


immediately puts forth a ſevere proclamation again! 


her, importing, that whereas it was notoriouſly known 
that Jane Shore had for ſeveral years lived in open 
adultery with the late king Edward, to the high diſbo- 

nour 
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hour of Almighty God, and to the ſhame and reproach 
| pf honeſty and virtue, and to the grief of all good chriſ- 


gians, and the impoveriſhment of the king and realm 
1 nd the diminiſhing of the revenues of the crown, which 
Me at her pleaſure beſtowed and laviſhed away, by en- 


Fiching her friends and relations, contrary to the laws 


4 the land ; it was therefore declared, that wherever 


ſuch money, plate, jewels, or things were given away 


Sy her, it ſhould be forthwith ſeized again to the king's 


uſe 8 and further, that as a juſt puniſhment for thoſe 
Potorious crimes, and for engaging with the late Lord 
Haſtings, and others, by ſecrecy and witchcraft, to 


' Ale away the life of che Right Noble and Illuſtrious 


Richard Duke of Glouceſter, Protector of the King 
0 Kingdom, that they might the better compaſs their 
Inds upon the young king and his royal brother, it was 
Merefore ſtrictly prohibited to all perſons whatſoever, 
or pain of death, and confiscation of all their goods and 

thattels, neither to harbour her, the ſaid Jane Shore, 
px houſes, nor to relieve her with food or raiment. 
4 This was a home ſtroke indeed, and it would have 
 =_ more charity to have taken and hanged her, than 
thus to have condemned her to ſtarve alive, which was 
the deſign of this cruel proclamation ; ſo that the poor 
biſerable woman was forced to wander up and down in 


ſhocking and diſconſolate manner, ſeeking in fields 


and hedges for food to ſuſtain her life; and when they 


| Would afford her none, ſhe would then ſearch the dung- 


OL. III. 9. E hills 
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hills, where (when ſhe was known to come) ſome bones 
with more meat than uſual would be thrown on purpoſe 
for her, by ſome that pitied her, but durſt not be ſeen 
to relieve her, And yet in this poor condition, the 
miſerable wretch lived for ſome time, through the ſe- 
cret charity of well-diſpoſed perſons. 

But after this wicked Duke of Glouceſter had ſo 
far carried his point, that he was crowned king, and 
had cauſed his two royal nephews to be murdered, it ſo 
happened chit Jane Shore going by the houſe of a cer- 
tain biker that had received a particular kindneſs from 
her former'y, (for he hiving been condemned to die 
for being concerned in a riot in King Edward's days, 
ſhe got his pardon freely) this baker, ſceing her go by, 
looking thin and meagre, had fo grateful a remembrance 
of her former kindneſs, that he could not forbear, not- 


withſlanding the proclamation, from taking a penny, 


loaf, and trundling it after her; which ſhe thankfully 
took up, and bleſſed him, with tears in her eyes, i 
being to her an acceptable preſent, But it proved: 


collly one to the baker; for ſome of his malicious 


; | ' | f 
neigbbours having ſeen it, (for envy alway's has 2 


| 7 
lynx's eye) informed againſt the charitable man; and 


the inexorable tyrant cauſed him to be hanged, for no 


obeying his cruel proclamation : and it would have beet 


a mercy to Jane Shore, if he had alſo hanged her with 
him; for the poor baker's execution ſo terrified tb: 


people, they durſt afford her no relief: ſo that in pi. 
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.us rags, hardly enough to hide her nakedneſs, ſhe 


cnt about a moſt deplorable and truly miſerable and 
etched ſpectacle, wringing her hands, and ſadly la- 
. g and bemoaning her diſmal and unhappy con- 
Wition, 

And here methinks I cannot but look back a little, 
Ind reflect upon the ſtrange and amazing change of 


 orldly glory, and indeed of ail worldly things. They 
1at had ſeen Jane Shore in the arms of King Edward, 
he chief in favor, ſmiling on whom ſhe ſmiled, and 
rowning upon whom ſhe frowned ; her chamber hke 
$nother court of requeſts, being always crowded with 
þccitioners could never have believed they ſhouid ever 
Save ſeen her negletted, ſcorned, vilified, and redu— 
. to that degree of poverty and want, that to have 
ad the liberty of begging weuld have been elleemed a 
* happineſs: ſure it muſt be extremely ſurpriſing 
Rat ſhe who was ſerved in plate, and treated with the 
golllieſt viands that art or nature could procure, or wa- 
er, earth, or air produce: that ſhe, I ſay, ſhould 
ver be reduced to that extreme degree of miſery, as to 
pe forced to fit on a dunghill, and glad to eat che re- 


| ule of dogs. 


But to return to Jane Shore; though ſhe lived like 
4 $ cameleon, almoſt upon nothing but air, ail the time 
bf King Richard, yer ſhe made a ſhift, though but a 
1 & poor one, to ſurvive that tyrant, who being ſlain 
© Boſworth-field, (too honourable a death for ſuch a 
El bloody 
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bloody villain) his wretched corpſe was ſtripped = 
and, bloody as it was, laid upon a horſe, like a calf, | 
and carried to Leiceſler, where it was for two days ex- 
poſed to the view of the people, and afterwards buried 
in the Grey Friars monaſtery, in the town, This ty- 
rant's death gave a ſmall reſpite to Jane Shore's mi ſe- 
ries, for people then were not afraid to give her relief : 


and though ſhe was ſtill forced to beg, yet this was 


ſome kindnels to her, that people might bellow their 


charity upon her without fear, This was but like a 
little reviving before death; for Henry the Seventh 
(who ſucceeded Richard the Third) having marricd 
Elizabeth, the eldeſt daughter of King Edward the 
Fourth, who hated Jane Shore as much as her father lo- 
ved her, procured another proclamation againſt Jane 

Shore, forbidding her to be relieved ; which again 
cauſed her to wander up and down, naked and helplel; 


and in as miſerable condition as before: fo that now be- 


- 


ing deſtitute of hope itſelf, (the only comfort of the? 


miſerable) and growing old withal, ſhe finiſhed het!“ 
wretched life in a ditch, which frem her dying in 1 % 


does to this day retain the name of Shore's Ditch, 


However, though her ſufferings in this world were? 
exceedingly great, and rendered her a truly miſerable 
object, yet were they a means of bringing her to a ſight 


of her fins and a true repentance for them, 


w- 
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THE 


* 

1 DISADVANTAGES or a BAD EDUCATION, 
2 [Jouss ox.) 

wt IR, I was condemrfed by ſome diſaſtrous enfluence 
1 J $ to be an only ſon, born to the apparent proſpect of 
45 1 large fortune, and allotted to my parents at that time 
* f life when ſaticty of common diverſions allows the 
5 mind to indulge parental affection with greater mene 
ness. My birth was celebrated by the tenants with 
cd Ifeaſls, and dances, and bagpipes ; congratulations were 
the Ment from every family within ten miles round; and 
Iz. = my parents diſcovered, in my firſt cries, ſuch tokens 
ane of future virtue and underſtanding, that they declared 
wh f themſelves determined to devote the remaining part of 
cis uke to my happineſs and the encreaſe of their eſtate. 
be- The abilities of my father and mother were not per- 
the 


1 3 ceptibly unequal, and education had given neither much 
het 1 advantage over the other. They had both kept good 
be. company, rattied in chariots, glittered in play- houſes, 
4 and danced at court, and were both expert in- the 


games that were in their times called in as auxilaries 
"oF againſt the intruſtons of thought, 


When there is ſuch a parity between two perſons aſ- 
6: ſociated for life, the dejettion which the huſband, if he 
be not completely ſtupid, muſt always ſuffer for ant 
of ſuperiority, ſinks him to ſubmiſſiyveneſs. . 
E 3 
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ma, therefore, governed the family without controul; 
and, except that my father flill retained ſome authori- 
ty in the ſlables, and now and then, after a ſupernume- 
rary bottle, broke a looking-glaſs or china- diſh to prove 
his ſovereignuy, the whole courſe of the year was re- 
gulated by her direction: the ſervants received from 
her all their orders, and the tenants were continued or 
diſmiſſed at her diſcretion, 

She therefore thought herſelf entitled to the ſuper- 
intendance of her ſon's education; and when my fa- 
ther at the inſligation of the parſon, faintly propoſed 
that I ſhould be ſent to ſchool, very poſitively told 
him, that ſhe would not ſuffer a fine child to be ruined ; 
that ſhe never knew any boys at a grammar ſchool, that 
could come into a room without bluſhing, or fit at a 
table without ſome aukward unealineſs ; that they were 
always putting themſelves into danger by boiſterous 
plays, or vitiating their behaviour with mean company; 
and that, for her part, ſhe would rather follow me to 
the grave, than ſee me tear my cloaths, and hang down 
my head, and ſneak about with dirty ſhoes and blotted 
fingers, my hair unpowdered, and my hat uncocked. 
| My father, who had no other end in his propoſal, 
than to appear wiſe and manly, ſoon acquieſced, ſince 
T was not to live by my learning; for indeed, he had 
known very few ſtudents that had not Tome fliffneſs in 
their manners. They therefore agreed, that a domeſtic 
tutor ſhould be procured, and hired an honeſt gentle- 


man, 
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man, of mean converſation and narrow ſentiments; 
but whom having paſſed the common forms of literary 
education, they implicitiy concluded qualified to teach 
all that was to be learned from a ſcholar, He thought 
himſelf ſufficiently exalted by being placed at the ſame 
table with his pupil, and had no other view than to 
perpetuate his felicity by the utmoſt flexibility of ſub- 
miſſion to all my mother's opinions and caprices. He 
frequently took away my book, leall I ſhould mope 
with too much application; charged me never to write 
without turning up my ruffles; and generally bruſked 
my coat before he diſmiſſed me into the parlour, 

He had no occaſion to complain of too burthenſome 
an employment ; for my mother very judiciouſly con- 
ſidered, that I was not likely to grow. politer in his 
company, and ſuffered me not to paſs any more time 
in his apartment than my leſſon required. When I 
was ſummoned to my taſk, ſhe enjoined me not to get 
- any of my tutor's ways, who was ſeldom mentioned 
before me but for practices to be avoided, I was every 
moment admoniſhed not to lean on my chair, croſs my 
legs, or ſwing my hands like my tutor ; and once my 
mother very ſeriouſly deliberated upon his total diſ- 
miſſion, becauſe I began, ſhe ſaid, to learn his manner 
of ſticking on my hat, and had his bend in my 
ſhoulders, and his totter in my gait, 

Such, however, was her care, that 1 eſcaped all 


theſe depravities; and when I was only twelve years 
old, 


| 
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old, had rid myſelf of every appearance of childiſit 
difidence, I was celebrated round the country for the, 
petulence of my remarks, and the quickneſs of my re- 

plies ; and many a- ſcholar, five years older than my- 

felf, have I daſhed into confuſion by the ſteadineſs of 

my countenance, ſilenced by my readineſs of repartee, 

and tortured with envy by the addreſs with which I 

picked up a fan, preſented a ſnuff- box, or received an 

empty tea-cup, 

At fourteen- I was completely ſkilled in all the 
niceties of dreſs, and I could not only. enumerate all 
the variety of ſilks, and diſtinguiſh the product of a 
French loom, but dart my eye through a numerous 
company, and obſerve every deviation from the reigu- 
ing mode. I was univerſally ſkilful in all the changes 
of expenſive finery; but, as every one, they ſay, has 
ſomething to which he 1s particularly. born, was emi- 
nently knowing in Bruſſels lace, 

The next year ſaw me advanced to the. truſt and 
power of adjuſting the ceremonial of an aſſembly, All 
received their partners from my hand, and to me every 
ſtranger applied for introduction, My heart now diſ- 
dained the inſtructions of a tutor; who was rewarded 
with a ſmall annuity for life, and left me qualified, in 
my own opinion, to govern myſelf, 

In a ſhort time I came to London, and as my father 


was well known among the higher claſſes of life, ſoon 
obtained admiſſion to the moſt ſplendid allemblies, and 
mo! 
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moſt crowded card-tables. Here 1 found myſelf uni- 
verſally careſſed and applauded; the ladies praiſed 
the fancy of my clothes, the beauty of my form, and 
the ſofineſs of my voice; endeavoured in every place 


to force themſelves to my notice, and invited, by a 


thouſand oblique ſolicitations, my attendance to the 


play-honſe, and my falutations in the park, I was 
now happy to the utmoſt extent of my conception. I 
palled every morning in dreſs, and every afternoon in 
vilits, and every night in ſome ſelett aſſemblies, where 
neither care nor knowledge were ſuffered to moleſt us, 

After a few years, however, - theſe delights became 
familiar, and I had leiſure to look round me with more 
attention. I then found that my flatterers had very 
little power to relieve the langour of ſatiety or recreate 
wearineſs, by varied amuſement ; and, therefore, en- 
deavoured to enlarge the ſphere of my pleaſures, and 
to try what ſatisfaction might be found in the ſociety 
of men. I will not deny the mortification with which 
I perceived that every man, whoſe name I had heard 
mentioned with reſpect, received me with a kind of 
tenderneſs, nearly bordering on compaſſion; and that 
thoſe whoſe reputation was not well eſtabliſued, thought 


it neceſſary to juſlify their underſtandings, by treating 


me with contempt. One of theſe witlings elevated his 
creſt, by aſking me, in a full coffee-houſe, the price of 
Patches; and another whiſpered, that he wondered 


Miſs Friſk did not keep me that afternoon to watch 
her ſquirrel, . When 


r un een. 
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When I founck my ſelf thus hunted from all maſcu- 
line converſation, by thoſe who were themſelves barely 
admitted, I returned to the ladies, and reſolved to de- 
dicate my life to their ſervice and their pleaſure, But 
I find that I have now loſt my charms. Of thoſe with 


whom I entered the gay world, ſome are married, ſome 


have retired, and ſome have ſo much changed their 
opinion, that they ſcarcely pay any regard to my civi- 
lities, if there is any other man in the place. The new 
flight of beauties to whom I have made my addreſſes, 
ſuffer me to pay the treat and then titter with boys, 
So that I now find my ſelf welcome only to-a few grave 
ladies, who, unacquainted with all that gives either uſe 
or dignity to life, are content to paſs their hours be- 
tween their bed and their cards, without eſteem for the 
old, or reverence from the young. 
I cannot but think, Mr. Rambler, that F have rea- 
ſon to complain ; for ſurely the females ought to pay 
ſome regard to the age of him whoſe youth was paſled 
in endeavours to pleaſe them, They that encourage 
foily in the boy, have no right to puniſh it in the man, 
Vet I find, that though they laviſh their firſt fond- | 
neſs upon pertneſs and gaiety, they ſoon transfer their 
regard to other qualities, and+ ungratefully abandon 
their adorers to dream out their laſt years in ſtupidity 
and contempt, 
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THE 
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IMPORTANCE OF TIME TO YOUTH. 


| HERE is nothing which I more wiſh that you 
ſhould know, and which fewer people do know, 
than the true uſe and value of time. It 1s in every 
body's mouth; but in few people's practiſe. Every fool 


who ſlatterns away his whole time in nothings, utters, 


however, ſome trite common place ſentence, of which 
there are millions, to prove, at once, the value and the 
fleetneſs of time. The ſun-dials, likewiſe, all over 
Europe, have ſome ingenious inſcription to that effect; 
ſo that nobody ſquanders away their time, without 
hearing and ſeeing, daily, how neceſſary it is to employ 
it well, and how irrecoverable it is if loſt, But all 
theſe admonitions are uſeleſs, where there is not a ſund 
4 of good-ſenſe and reaſon to ſuggeſt them, rather than 
receive them. By the manner in which you now tell 
me that you employ your time, I flatter myſelf, that 
you have that fund : that is the fund which will make 
you rich indeed, I do not, therefore, mean to give 
you a critical eſſay upon the uſe and abuſe of time; 
I will only give you ſome hints, with regard to the uſe 
of one particular period of that long time which, I 
hope, you have before you ; I mean the next two years. 
Remember, then, that whatever knowledge you do not 
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ſolidly lay the foundation of before you are eighteen, 


you will never be maſter of while you breathe. Know- 
ledge is a comfortable and neceſſary retreat and ſhelter 
for us in an advanced age; and if we do not plant it 
while young, it will give us ſhade when we grow old, 
I neither require nor expect from you great application 


to books, after you are once thrown out into the great 


world. I know it is impoſſible ; and it may even, in 
ſome caſes, be improper : this, therefore, is your time, 
and your only time, for unwearied and uninterrupted 
application, If you ſhould, ſometimes, think it a little 
laborious, conſider, that labour 1s the unavoidable fa- 


tigue of a neceſſary journey. The more hours a day 


you travel, the ſooner you will be at your journey's 


end, The ſooner you are qualified for your liberty, 
the ſooner you ſhall have it; and your manumiſſion 
will entirely .depend upon the manner in which you 
employ the intermediate time. I think I offer you a 
very good bargain, when I promiſe you, upon my 
word, that, if you will do every thing that I would 
have you do, till you are eighteen, I will do every 
thing, that you would have me do, ever afterwards, 
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REWARD OF VIRTUE, 
[Warn Ju.) 


N the ages which are paſt, men needed no induces 

ments to prevail on them to become the votaries 
of virtue; and the ſmall till voice of conſcience, ap- 
plauding their actions, rewarded them amply for the 
difkculties which they encountered in the pradice of 
her precepts—But now, that virtue 1s deſpiſed, and 
conſcience ſtifled in the vortex of folly and diſſipation, 
it becomes neceſſary to inform the world of the various 
advantages which reſult from a life of virtue, in order 
te induce them to tread in her almoſt deſerted paths. 

With this view, I lay before my readers the fol- 
* Towing tale: and if it ſhould conduce in the ſmalleſt 
; degree to make Virtue appear in a more engaging 
* attire, I ſhall reſt contented with my humble labours, 
In a ſmall town in the vicinity of London lived 
b Mrs. Wilſon, the benevolence of whoſe diſpoſition 
Vas the conflant topic of converſation among the ſur- 
| rounding cottagers; while her affability and engaging 
manner made her acquaintance courted by the affluent 
and powerful, 
By the loſs of her huſband, who was Captain of a 
frigate, and fell in the ſervice of his country, ſhe be- 
Vor. III, 10. F came 
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came poſſeſſed of an income of gool. a year, on vhick 


the lived retired; employing great part of her time in 
the education of her daughter, the beautiful Sophia, 
In the days of childhood, her darling's artleſs prat- 
tle diverted the attention of its indulgent mother from 
reſling entirely on the fate of her huſband; and as ſhe 


increaſed in years, the beauty of her perſon, and the 


ſenſibility of her heart, endeared her ſtill more to her 
amiable parent. 


Among thoſe who were admitted to the acquaint- 


ance of Mrs, Wilſon was a young gentleman of the 


name of Boſville, whoſe father was a merchant in 
London, and permitted him, during the ſummer months 
to refide at the town where Mrs. Wilſon dwelt. 

Mr. Boſville the elder, poſſeſſed of an immenſe 
fortune (which he had acquired by oppreſſing the 


needy, by defrauding the widow and ruining the or- 


Phan) beſtowed a liberal education upon his ſon, al- 
though he intended him to prattiſe the ſame cruelty 
which he had done before, without reflecting, that 
knowledge expands the heart and deprives it of the ex- 
guiſite pleaſure of being callous to the complaints of 
the unfortunate, and deſpiſing the woes of the miſe- 
rable, | 


How great then muſt be his ſurpriſe, when his fon re- A 
fuſed to engage in dealings of iniquity ! In vain he rea- 


ſoned concerning the propriety of his meaſures : at length 
Anding no -argument would induce the young gentle- 
| man 


oth | 
tle- 
man 
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man to adopt his means of acquiring wealth, he con- 
ſented to his entering into faſhionable life, in order, as 
he ſaid, that he might become acquainted with the 
world, and thereby ſee the neceſſity of complying with 
his requeſt, 

Young Boſville at this time had attained his twenty- 
firſt year: it is not therefore ſurpriſing that the budding 
beauties of Sophia, joined with her extreme ſenſibility, 
ſhould make a deep impreſſion on a heart ſuſceptible 
of every feeling which harmonizes the ſoul, 

To minds like Boſville's the little decorums of the 
world appear trifling and ſuperfluous; he thereſore 
made no ſcruple ot declaring his love. Sophia re- 
ceived the declaration as became her: above the little 


arts of her ſex, ſhe frankly acknowledged he was not 


A diſagreeable to her; and that, if the conſent of their 


parents could be obtained, ſhe ſhould not be averſe to 
uniting their fates together, 

Let prudes and coquettes condemn the conduct of 
my heroine as beneath the dignity ef the ſex: but I 
regard not their cenſure, provided thoſe polleſſed of 

* ſenſibility applaud her generous feelings, 

Boſville immediately after this interview departed 
for town, in order to conſult his father concerning his 
marriage with the amiable Sophia, 

. On his arrival in London, without waiting for any 

Find of refreſhment, he repaired to his father's houſe, 

and informed him of his intention, But what were 
| F a his 
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his ſenſations, when he diſcovered a lady was already 
provided whom he muſt look upon as his intended wife, 
and that unleſs he married her immediately he ſhould 
never enter the houſe again! For ſome time contending 
paſſions ſtruggled for maſterſhip in his perturbed breaſt; 
duty and love were by turns predominant, at length 
the latter triumphed, and a flood of tears ſucceeded the 
victory. | 

Mr. Boſville, enraged, ordered his ſon immediately 
to depart the houſe ; whoſe pride forbade him to ex- 
poſtulate, With a ſullen air he left the manſion of 
conſummate villainy.— Not knowing whither to fly for 
ſuccour—no friend to cheer his drooping heart, he 
almoſt involuntarily took a place in the coach for 
1: and before he had time to collect his thoughts, 
the ſtage flopped at Mrs. Wilſon's, The blooming 
Sophia ran to meet him: he fell into her arms; and, 
ſupported by her and the coachman, entered the once 
peaceful dwelling. —As ſoon as he was ſufficiently re- 
covered, he informed Mrs. Wilſon and her daughter 
of his father's behaviour; and concluded with declar- 
ing he would not be united to Sophia, *till fortune 
ſhould again bleſs him with her ſmiles. 


The lovely Sophia, though ſhe could have wiſhed 4 
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young Boſuille poſſeſſed of leſs delicacy, could not 2 


help agreeing with his opinion; and at the ſame time 


hinted, ſhe thought he might improve his fortune in le 
l the 
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doubt would protect him, and place him in a way of 
acquiring wealth with honor. 


Mrs. Wilſon ſtarted from her ſeat and retired, 
Amazed at her abrupt departure, the lovers continued 
in anxious ſuſpence for about a quarter of an hour; 
when ſhe returned, and. gave a letter to Boſville which 
ihe had wrote, to be delivered to her brother at Bengal, 
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: Hope, the laſt friend of the miſerable, flattered the 
5 unhappy Boſville with profpetts of future felicity, in 
dhe polleſſion of the amiable Sophia: and, thus com- 


forted, bade a cheerful adieu to her and her venerable 
r | parent. 
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, : During his paſſage, which laſted only fix months, 
g F- the recollection of paſt ſcenes would frequently intrude; 
d, but the hope of future happineſs, when he ſhould re- 
turn laden with the riches of the Eaſt, rendered hiz 
7 regret leſs poignant than it otherwiſe would have been. 
On his arrival in India, he repaired to the houſe of 


>. Fed 
Ln 3 
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£ heart, Mr, Marſhal underſtanding from the letter 
2 that his intentions was to ſettle in India for a few years, 
1 and having at that period ſome buſineſs which required 
che attendance of a confidential perſon ſome hundred 


= leagues up the country, immediately employed him to 


85 
he manage his affairs in that part. 
. 


F 3 Boſville, 


the Eaſt, where ſhe had an uncle, who ſhe did not 


No ſooner had Sophia delivered her opinion than 


x Mr. Marſhal, Mrs. Wilſon's brother, and was re- 
4 ceived with that cordiality which marks a generous . 


1: 
| 
| 
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. © But the fweetneſs of her diſpoſition had long taught 


not writing as the effect of proſperity, and imagined . 
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Boſville, after having diſpatched a letter to Sophia 
acquainting her with his arrival, ſet out for the place of 


his deſtinacion ; and arrived there with a heart beating 


with the wiſh of acquiring independance by aſſiduous 


; perſeverance, 


Unfortunately there was no mode of conveyance 
from the place where he reſided to Mr. Marſhal, and 
conſequently he could remit no intelligence of his man- 
ner of life to his beloved Sophia; but imagining ſhe 
would not be uneaſy at his omitting to write, it gave 
him no ſerious concern, and he paſſed three years in 
tolerable compoſure. 

It is now time to return to our friends in England; 
who during thoſe three years were not ſo happy as 
Boſville woul& willingly have imagined them. 

The perſon with whom Mrs. Wilſon intruſted her 
fortune, foon after the departure of Boſville, became 


a bankrupt > and by that event, ſhe, for the firſt time, 
experienced diſtreſs ! 


her to regard all fublunary cares as the phantoms of a 
day, and her heart looked forward with anxious ex- 
pettation to that period “when the wicked ceaſe from 
troubling, and the weary are at reſt.” 5 

She now began to regard the omiſſion of Boſville in 7 


he had forgot the humble dwelling of innocence and 4 
peace. 4 
Fixed 
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Fixed in this opinion, her conſtant inſtruttions to So- 
phia, were to beſtow her affeftions on ſome other perſons, 
But the breaſt of ſenſibility knows no change of ſenti- 
ment. Sophia regretted in ſecret the imagined ingra- 
titude of Boſville ; but her lips uttered no reproaches,s 

The reduction of Mrs. Wilſon's circumſtances ob- 
liged her to remove to ſome other part of the country, 

where ſhe might exiſt upon the ſmall pittance which 
Providence had ſtill left her. She therefore removed 
= toa diſtant part of Yorkſhire, hoping there to enjoy 
the conveniences, having never delired the ſuperlluities 
of life, 

The virtuous are ever deſlined to pafs through the 
fire of adverſity ere they arrive at the goal of happi- 
neſs; Mrs. Wilfon had not been many months at her 
new dwelling before the Squire, ſeeing Sophia, be- 
came captivated with her charms, and introduced him- 
ſelf to the acquaintance of her mother, 


This gentleman had acquired a degree of refinement 
beyond the common portion of country 'Squires ; his 
converſation was enlivened with ſtrokes of wit, which 


remained a ſtranger to ſenſibility, and his deſires were 
& brutal, Seduction, with all its faſhionable attractions, 
7 the fame of ruining a helpleſs young creature, and in- 
volving a fond mother in miſery, preſented themſelves. 
The enamoured and unprincipled *Squire determined 
On 


would not have difgraced a London beau, yet his heart 
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on Sophia's ruin : he declared his love, and promiſed 
marriage. 

The amiable Mrs, Wilſon, ever attentive to the 
welfare of her daughter, urged her to comply with the 
propoſal of the Squire, repreſenting the faithful Boſ- 
ville as having forfeited every claim to her eſteem by 
his ungrateful condutt : and concluded, with adverting 
to their preſent circumſtances as an inducement to re- 
ceive the addreſſes of the Squire. But Sophia ſtill 
cheriſhed the remembrance of the abſent Boſville, and 
therefore acquainted her mother, it was with extreme 
Pain ſhe diſobeyed her commands; but her heart could 
never forget its firm attachments. Mrs. Wilſon en- 
tertained too great an affe ction for her daughter to urge 
any further, and therefore the following day informed F* 


the *Squire of her determination, 7 
Diſappointed in his cruel hopes of ſeduftion, he 
began to meditate plans of revenge againſt the gentle Þ: 


object of his deſires; and for that purpoſe made it his 4 
buſineſs to become acquainted with the affairs of her 4 { 
mother. ' 
Unfortunately, after the diviſion of the money which 
remained in the hands of her banker, ſhe, imagining 


his failure to proceed from unſucceſsful induſtry, in- 
truſted him with her little remaining portion, in order 
to enable him again to enter buſineſs: but his villainy re 
prompted him to abuſe her kindneſs and make off with b 


the whole of her fortune } Diſappointed in her uſual 


remittance, Þ* 
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remittance, Mrs, Wilſon had neglected to pay the laſt 
quarter for the houſe ſhe rented of the Squire; who 
learning from London of the elopement of her banker, 
immediately commenced an action againſt her for the 
money. Mrs, Wilſon now became acquainted with 
her fate; the villainy of the *Squire raiſed her indig- 
nation, but her misfortunes had taught her that the 
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world is not peopled with the votaries of virtue, and 
ſhe was not therefore greatly ſurpriſed at his villainy, 


At this period, Mr, Boſville the elder died, after 
2 having endured the ſevereſt pangs of remorſe, ariſing 


from the thoughts of his former way of life, and hie 


- 7 unnatural conduct towards his ſon. But before his 
e däeceaſe, in order to make ſome atonement to thoſe 
d 7 whom he had injured, he bequeathed three-fourths of 


his fortune to be divided equally between Mrs, Wil. 
* 4 ſon, Sophia, and his ſon, and che remainder to be ap- 
le 4 plied to charitable purpoſes, 
lis 1 Various were the friends which the return of af- 
er 2 fluence created. But Mrs, Wilſon deſpiſed the adu- 
nion of the multitude, and continued to move in an 
> even track of rectitude and honor, without deigning 
ng 4 to aſſociate with thoſe who had deſerted her in her 
in- misfortunes. 
der 4 Some little time after her releaſe, the *Squire, as a 


iny reward for his villainy, broke his neck in a fox chaſe; 
ich but the benevolent Mrs, Wilſon poſſelled in an emi- 


ſual ! nent 
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nent degree the Chriſtian virtue of forgiving her ene- 
mies, and even lamented his death with unfeigned 
marks of ſorrow, 

The health of Sophia daily declined; the recollec- 
tion of Boſville nightly diſturbed her repoſe, and the 


remembrance of his ſuppoſed ingratitude made her eyes F' 


frequently ſtream with the tears of ſenſibility, 


At this time the conſtant Boſville was on his paſſage 1 
from India, after having reſided there three years. $ 
Diſappointed in his hopes of acquiring a fortune, his Y 
heart could bear no longer a ſeparation from the object £ 
of its attachment: he had therefore conquered his de- I 
licacy, aud was coming to Europe to make a tender 0: £ 


himſelf to the lovely Sophia, 


On his arrival in England, he traced the varions N 


removals of Mrs. Wilſon with a mixture of ſurpriſe 


and admiration at her conduct; but when he learnt her] 
preſent circumſtances, his heart overflowed with tranſ- 
ports of joy: and he repaired to her dwelling, elated} 


with the hope of immediate felicity. 


Sophia's joy at tbe explanation of his conduct, u 
equal to his own at finding her fill conſtant through all 
her trials. While his delicacy was gratified by theþ 


recollettion that he did not bring poverty to the arms 
of his beloved. Thus rewarded by Virtue, Hymeaf, 


ſoon lighted his torch, and conducted them to hi 
Temple, 
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Mrs. Wilſon, Boſville, and Sophia, now experien- 
© ced the extent of human felicity, And they are fre- 
; quently heard to exclaim, in the fulneſs of their hearts, 


: « That Virtue is its own reward, and Vice its own 
@ puniſhment,” 
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F | N ET not the Young or Fait caſt a contemptuous 
1 F: eye on the ſollowing pages, when I tell them that 
riſe 


WM htc Writer of this Story is now in his ſeventieth yeary 

* end that he has not once viſited the Metropolis, for 
* de laſt five-and-thirty of them; but cloſely attended 

his duty, the care of the few ſouls that were committed 

- Ro his charge, when he accepted the ſmall living of 

h all Pavhich he is now poſſeſſed, But though a Parſon, 
„ the Ladies ! he never preaches out of the Pulpit ; and 
3 though his notions of the gay world may be rather an- 
men Þquated, and the lively faculties of his mind a little 

o bi Plunted by years; yet, his tenderneſs and ſenſibility 
are neither become rigid nor obtuſe: and he challenges 
e brighteſt pair of eyes, in this Land of Beauties, to 
ſhed 


Me 
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ſhed more tears at the following recital, than he has al- 
ready done himſelf, He proceeds now to give out the 
text, and leave the readers to comment on it as they 
pleaſe, aſſuming no other character than that of a faith- 
ful Narrator, concealing only the names and condi- 
tions of the parties. 

About eight years ago, I received the following 
letter: 

« Sir, 

The unaffected benevolence, as well as purity of 
your character, which are atteſted by a crowd of wit- 
neſſes, even all who know you, have induced a very 
young and unhappy lady to ſue for your protection, and 
moſt humbly and earneſtly to entreat that you will ſuf- 
fer her to find an aſylum for her ſorrows, which are 
of the moſt delicate and intereſting kind, beneath your 
hoſpitable roof; as it is only in retirement from the  } 
world, and in converſe ſuch as yours, that ſhe will 1 7 
admit of the idea of conſolation, | h 

The particular ſubject of her diſtreſs muſt ever re- w 
main a ſecret, till ſhe herſelf chuſes to reveal it either bi 
to you, or any other perſon ; but to ſatisfy any ſcru- 
ples that may ariſe in your mind, from the apprehen- 
Cons of receiving an improper inmate, I here affirm 
that ſhe 1s a lady of unblemiſhed reputation, bleſſed 
with affluence, and every grace and charm of mind and 
body, which did once. conſtitute the happineſs, as en 
now 
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nd the miſery, of her fond huſband, and 
| Your obedient ſervant, 


Hexnxy Mipbpiretoy. 
P. S. Pleaſe to direct your anſwer to Bath, where, 


if you ſhould have any doubts remaining, you may be 


fully ſatished with regard to the character of the pers | 


ſon who now addrefſes you.“ 
I immediately returned the following anſwer : 
6 Sir, 
After ſuch a confidence as you have been pleaſed 
to honor me with, I think it would be impoſſible for 
any man, however hackneyed in the ways of the world, 


to have a doubt of your ſincerity: and far, very far 


be it from me; I thall, therefore, moſt willingly ac- 
cept the precious charge you have thought proper to 


commit to my care, and moſt ſincerely wiſh that it may 
be in my power to adminiſter fuch conſolation to the 


perſon's mind, as may reſtore it to its peace, and your 
happineſs. I am fully ſenſible of thoſe relative ties 


| which ſhould make us conſider all mankind as our 


brethren; but J confeſs myſelf poſſeſſed of a more 
ſympathetic kindneſs towards the ſons and daughters 
of affliction, than any others of the human race: and 
I have ever thought it the bleſſed privilege, as well 
as duty, of the Miniſters of the Goſpel, to ſpeak 
comfort to the troubled heart, I by no means wiſh to 


enquire into the particular cauſe of the lady's diſtreſs, 
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but mall uſe my utmoſt endeavours to remove its, 
effects. | 
I am truly grieved to inform you, that my amiable 
and excellent wife is at preſent in a very languid and 
weak flate of health, which will, I fear, too ſoon de- 
prive me of my higheſt earthly happineſs, and prevent 
your lady from receiving the advantage of converling 
with one of the belt and moſt agreeable of her ſex ; 
whoſe cheerfulneſs remains even in her declining ſlate, 
as it ariſes from 
6 The gay conſcience of a life well. ſpent, 
the glorious reward of which ſhe is haſlening to receive. 
From the date of this letter, I ſhall daily expect to 
receive your fair mourner, and ſhall think myſelf hap- 
Py if I ſhall be able to convert her heavineſs into joy. 
I am, Sir, your moſt 
Humble and obedient Servant. 
E. W.“ 
In a few days after this correſpondence, one of the 
hand ſomeſt and moſt elegant young men that I had 
ever ſeen, arrived at my houſe, and told me, that the 
lady whom I had promiſed to receive, would be there 
in about an hour, The deepeſt marks of ſorrow were 
imprinted in his countenance; and preſſing my hand 
with ſtreaming eyes, he entreated me to place him in 
ſome ſituation, where he might, unſeen, be indulged 
with, perhaps, a laſt look of his ever dear and unhappy 
wife! his lovely and beloved Emilia! 
I imme; 
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I immediately complied with his requeſt, and re- 
mained with him till I heard the ſound of her chaiſe 
approaching: I then left him, and went to receive 
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her at my little garden gate. No words can deſcribe 
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the elegance and beauty of her form and face; I con- 
feſs I ſtood amazed, and had ſcarce power to offer 
her my hand, as ſhe deſcended from the carriage, 
She ſaw my ſurpriſe, and with a look and voice of 
the moſt intereſting ſweetneſs, ſaid, ** I am much ob- 
liged to you, Sir, for condeſcending to receive an 


24 — 


unhappy ſtranger beneath your roof; but I will give 
your family as little trouble as poſſible. Solitude is 
all I wiſh for, and I mull entreat that you will ſuffer 
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0 me to retire immediately to the apartment that is allot- 
5 ed for me, and direct my maid, who 1s the only atten- 
dant I have, to the place which is appointed for her.“ 
I know not what reply I made; but I obeyed her 


„ commands, led her directly to her chamber-door, 
= : bowed and retired, When I came down Qlairs, Mr. 
4 il Middleton was gone; he had mounted his horſe the 
e moment Emilia had paſſed by the place where he was 
5 concealed, and had left a letter for me on the table, 


containing a Bank bill for two hundred pounds, and 
the molt earneſt recommendation of his wife to my care 
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and tenderneſs, with his addreſs, and a requeſt to ac- 
quaint him, at leaſt once in a fortnight, with every 
particular relative to her health, both of mind and 
body; and added, that as ſoon as he found himſelf 
G 2 ſuſnicienily 
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ſufficiently compoſed, he would viſit me privately 
again. He obſerved, that his lady's maid had never 
ſeen him, and did not know Emilia's real name, as ſhe 
had been hired by a friend, and placed at an Inn on 
the road to be in readineſs to be picked up on the way. 
This circumſtance, I apprehended, he informed me of, 
in order to guard me from dropping any hint before 
her of the myſtery of her lady's ſituation or ſtory. 

The conduct of this whole affair had ſomething very 
unaccountable in it; but the parties muſt have pre- 
poſſeſſed any body in their favor, and ſatisfied them 
that they were perfectly amiable and unhappy. For 
ſeveral weeks Emilia confined herſelf to her chamber, 
nor did either my wife or I attempt to obtrude upon 
her retirement ; ſhe eat but once a day; and that 
ſparingly, and in ſilence : but being at length informed 
by her ſervant, that I read prayers to my family 
every evening, ſhe defired leave to join our little con- 
gregation,—By degrees ſhe became leſs reſerved, and 
ſometimes dined with us; and when the delicate fitua- 
tion of my wife's health prevented her from leaving 
her apartment, Emilia would frequently paſs an hour 
in converſe with her there, and tell the ſuffering ſaint 
how gladly ſhe would exchange the bloom of youth 
and beauty, to be in all reſpects, like her. 

I continued to write te Mr. Middleton, according 
to his requeſt, and conſtantly received anſwers, fraught 
with the utmoſt tenderneſs towards his beloved wife; 
but 
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but whenever I mentioned my having heard from 
him to her, ſhe always anſwered quick, “I hope he is 
well! May he long be ſo!““ and burſting into tears, 
inſtantly left me. 

More than a year elapſed without the ſmalleſt viſible 
change, either in the perſon or behaviour of our lovely 
gueſt, She attended our family devotions and the 
Church ſervice regularly, but declined receiving the 
Sacrament ; and when I took the liberty of mentioning. 
to her my ſurpriſe, chat a perſon of fo pure and uni- 
form a life as hers, {ſhould deny herſelf that heavenly 
conſolation ; ſhe anſwered, with a heart-rending ſigh, 


Alt length J received a letter from Mr. Middleton, 
deſiring me to inform his wife, that * he could no 
longer ſupport the anguiſh he endured from living in 
| a ſlate of ſeparation from All that he held dear, and 
* that he thought the ſacrifice he had already made to her 
| delicacy, entitled him at leaſt to the melancholy plea- 


: “ Alas! you know me not! I acknowledge the duty, 

and am ſenſible of its expediency, but a mind diſturbed, 

4 is not in a fit ſtate to partake that blefling. A ſoul at | 
war within itſelf, is incapable of taſting the cup of 1 

Y heavenly peace and bliſs.“ I uſed every argument that 4 

— perſon, ignorant of her ſituation, could urge, to re- 1 

a | eoncile her to herſelf ; but ſtill in vain, and ſighs and 1 } 

uk tears were all ſhe would utter in reply. i a 


2 


| ſure of ſometimes ſeeing and converſing with her, to 
| which, if ſhe required it, he would bound all his 
| G 3 wiſhes; 
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wiſhes 3 but if ſhe ſtill continued to refuſe him that 
{mall indulgence, he would immediately quit England, 
and retire to ſome part of the world, where ſhe, nor 
any other creature that belonged to him, ſhould never 
hear of him again,” 


I prevailed upon my wife to convey this intelligence 
to Emilia, as I imagined ſhe could more properly and 
perſuaſively expatiate on the reaſonableneſs of Mr, 
Middleton's requeſt, than I could; but the unhappy 
effect which it produced upon her, ſoon rendered it 
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neceſſary for me to become a party in the melancholy 
ſcene, At the bare mention of her huſband's preſence, 
ſhe was ſeized with agonies that threw her almoſt into 
convulſions ; ſhe did not, could not weep, but with a 
voice ſcarcely articulate, exclaimed, © Never, never 
will I renew his miſeries, and my own! He thinks 
he can forget—I know I cannot, Tell him but that, 
and if he ever loved me, conjure him, O conjure him, 
to let me live in oblivion, and die in peace!“ 

The violent perturbation of Emilia's mind began 
ſoon after this viſibly to affect her health. For near 
fix weeks ſhe never ſtirred out of her chamber, and 
ſeemed alarmed at the fight or ſound of every creature 
that came near her, even of her own maid ; ſpending 
her time equally between reading, tears, and prayer, 
As ſoon as herunhappy huſband was made acquaint= 
ed with the ſad effects his letter had produced, he came 
to my houſe very early one morning, mullled up in his 


riding- 
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riding-coat: but indeed he wanted not a diſguiſe ts 
conceal him; for he was ſo much altered, that, till he 
ſpoke, I did not recolleft him: his face was pale and 
emaciated, and his whole figure ſhrunk, He told me, 
he had determined to comply with Emilia's requeſt, 
and never more difturb her peace during the remnant 
of his wretched life, which he was well convinced 
would be but ſhort ; for that his phyſicians had pro- 
nounced him in a ſwift decline, which he was ſenſible 
was brought on by ſorrow for her loſs; but that was a 


circumſtance he wiſhed her not to know; and that he 
hoped his death might be concealed from her as long as 
poſſible, as he was certain it would add ſtill further to 
her unhappineſs, 

He ſaid, he wasreſolved to go abroad immediately 
not in the fruitleſs hepe of recovering his health, but 
if poſſible to alleviate the anguiſh of his mind, which 
was then become inſupportable to him; Time ſeeming 
rather to increaſe, than abate his ſufferings, He left 
me a letter of credit on his banker; and after breath- 


ing forth a thouſand tender prayers and wiſhes for the 


re-eſtabliſhment of his Emilia's health and peace of 
mind, he took his everlaſting leave of me, and de part - 
ed for the Continent. 

Prejudiced as I was in favor of my fair gueſt, I 
could not help charging her with a ſpecies of cruelty 
and obſtinacy, which I knew not how to account for, 
Not rn been , in the flory of their diſ- 

union, 
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union, I was at a loſs where te lay the blame; but 
methought there could have been no offence, on either 
ſide, ſo heinous, as that the ſofrow and contrition 
ſhewn by each, might not have fully atoned for. 

In about a month after his departure, Mr. Middle- 
ton wrote to me, and deſired I would acquaint his wife 
that he was then in Italy, and alſo that I would con- 
tinue my accounts of her health ; encloſing my letters 
for him to his ſteward, who was the only perſon in 
England that knew where he was, He then, in the 
tendereſt terms that can be conceived, implored me to 
try to prevail on Emilia to write to him; as that was 
now the only intercourſe that could ſubſiſt between 
them ; and he was perſuaded that her compliance would 
lengthen his days, or at leaſt render their duration 
more ſupportable. 

As ſoon as I had read this epiſtle, I determined to 
uſe every means in my power, to prevail on Mrs. 
Middleton to comply with her huſband's requeſt ; and 
, Yattered myſelf, that if I ſucceeded ſo far, a recon- 
ciliation might take place between this unhappy pair, 
before the apparently approaching death of Mr, Mid- 
dleton ſhould: for ever diſſolve their former union, I 
loſt not a moment, but went directly to her apartment, 
with his letter in my hand, and immediately told her 
that he was in Italy. 

&© Thank Heaven, thank Heaven!” ſhe quick ex- 
claimed; 5 for ſince our perſons are ſeparated for life, 


I would 
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I would have our ſituations as far divided too, as this 
world can ſunder them, We ſhall both breathe the 
freer now ; and as our minds will be more at eaſe on 
this account, it may ſerve to compoſe our ſpirits to 
peace, and thereby perhaps reſtore our bodies to health 
again.“ b 

I then preſented his letter to her. When ſhe had 
read it, ſhe remained ſilent for ſome minutes after, as 
if revolving what to do, the tears faſt flowing down 
her lovely face; then ſaid, “„ My huſband's will 
ſhall be obeyed. —Yes ; I will write to him ſince he 
deſires it, though little does he ſeem to know what he 
requeſts ; I mult ſpeak daggers to lus heart, if I break 
ſilence.“ 

In the evening of that day, ſhe ſent, her letter to 
me, defiring I would forward it immediately, and 


begged to be excuſed from coming down to prayers, as * 


ſhe found herſelf unable to fit up. My heart bled 
for her, yet did I ſhil rejoice, that whatſoever pain 
it coſt her, ſhe had fulfilled this duty to her unhappy 
huſband, 

Six weeks paſſed away before we received any an- 
ſwer from Mr. Middleton; during which time Emilia 
never left her apartment, and ſeemed to grow every 


day more weak and languid; yet was her temper pers 
fealy unclouded, and I even thought that as her health 
declined, her mind acquired new firength and vigour. 
Both my wife and I devoted our utmoſt attention to 

her, 
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her, and frequently by her deſire ſummoned our little 
congregation to prayers in her apartment, in which ſhe 
always joined with the moſt edifying fervor, 

At length our moſt- deſired and long-expetted packet 
arrived from the Continent, and brought a letter only 
for Emilia; which contained theſe words : 

© Thanks, my beloved, my ever dear Emilia, for 
this laſt proof of thy remaining tenderneſs. Alas, my 
Love ! this is the ſole return that my now nerveleſs 
hand can make; but the laſt ſigh which this ſad heart 
ſhall breathe, ſhall bleſs you for it. Thy huſband 
ſhall expire in peace, Emilia, now certain of thy 
love. I could write volumes on this darling topic, 
would my weak frame permit: but 'twill not be! I 
die, Emilia, but I die in peace! Let this bleſſed 
thought conſole you for my loſs, that it is you have 
quieted my anxious heart, Adieu, moſt lovely, be- 
loved, and unhappy of women! and may we meet 
again in that bleſſed place, „Where {in and death 
ſhall be no more!” Till then, a laſt adicu! 

H. MippILETOx.“ 

It is impoſſible for words to give any idea of Mrs, 
Middleton's affliction, upon reading this letter; her 


tears ſeemed to flow from an inexhauſtleſs ſpring; ſhe 
neither eat nor ſlept, and it may be truly ſaid of her, 
that * her ſoul refuſed comfort, This melancholy 
letter was ſoon followed by che account of Mr. Mid- 
dleton's death, which was brought, with his will, to 
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me diſconſolate, and now dying Emilia, He had 
left her ſole heireſs and executrix to all his fortune, 


excepting ſome legacies to his ſervants, and five hun- 
dred pounds bequeathed to me, ** for the care and 


© tenderneſs,” as was his expreſſion, 5 I had ſhewn to 


2 
2 
2 


ſent to deſire I would come to her. 


bis beloved wife.“ 
In a few days after this melancholy event, Emilia. 


To my ſurpriſe, 


11 found her eyes were dry, her countenance compoſed, 
5 her voice and look, though feeble, yet were firm. She 
| thus addreſſed me: — “ At length, my good and 
worthy friend, I feel the happy hour of my releaſe 
drawing nigh; and as it has pleaſed the Almighty to 
* viſit me with the ſharpeſt and bittereſt of afflitions that 
: my frail nature could ſuſtain, I will truſt in his mercy 


that my ſorrows may find favor in his fight, and that 


= 


great and numerous as my crimes have been, I may 


+ fill hope for pardon, through His merits who died 


. 
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for all ſincere penitents.“ 


UI urged every argument that I thought could bring 
| conſolation to her ſelf-rroubled and afflicted ſoul. Shes 
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heard me calmly, and returned me thanks; but ſaid, 
as I yet knew not the extent of her offences, I could 
by no means judge how far her penitence might be 
accepted of; for though in thought or deed but guilty 
of one crime, yet from its effects ſhe flood condemned 
for many, even the molt atrocious of them ali—for 

murder, 
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murder. Though Heaven is my witneſs, I would 
have died to ſave him,” ſhe exclaimed; © yet I am 
certain that I killed my huſband, and can the ſufferings 
of this poor ſhort life atone for ſuch a crime P“ 

I endeavoured to urge to her, that we could only be 
accountable for intentional evil ; and that a perſon 
might be free from guilt, though they ſnould have been 
the innocent cauſe of another's ill, She ſeemed not 
to mark the leaſt attention to what I ſaid, but conti- 
nued her ſelf-expoſtulation, adding, Wherefore 
do I now delay to own my paſt tranſgreſſions, or re- 
veal my ſhame? He who alone could ſuffer from my 
crimes, is lodged beyond the power of malice or of mi- 
ſery, and now enjoys the bright reverſe of all his ſuf- 
ferings here, Then hear my ſtory, and as far as one 
finite Being can preſume to judge another, pronounce 
your thoughts with truth and impartiality,” 
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THE STORY OF EMILIA, 

e I AM the only child of the late Colonel D-——, I 
loſt my mother before I could be ſenſible of her fond- 
neſs : my father ſurvived her only till I was ten years 
old. His eſtate was entailed, and deſcended in courſe 
to his next brother, who had an employment at Court, 
was married to a lady of diſtintion, and lived in 
what 1s called the Gay Circle of the world, Five thou- 

ſand 
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ſand pounds was all the proviſion my father could be- 
queath me ; and with this ſmall portion, 1 was brought 
home to my uncle's houſe, who was alſo my guardian, 
to be educated by my aunt, in a ſtile of life which 
would have called for ten times the fortune I was miſ- 
treſs of to ſupport, But as my uncle had no children, 
| I was deemed his heir, and treated with that kind of 
F diſtinction, which a perſon in ſuch circumſtances might 
J have had a title to. I had a governeſs appointed for 
me, with maſters in every ſcience but that of Virtue, 
| The progreſs I made in the little arts that were taught 
me, were daily, nay, hourly extolled ; and, at fif- 


teen, I was complimented with being not only the moſt 
beautiful, but the moſt accompliſhed young woman in 
che world, I was admitted of all my aunt's parties, 
and lived perpetually amongſt the vain, the idly gay, 
and vicious. Cruel—cruel Lady Eliza D-—! O, 
what haſt thou to anſwer for! 

At Court, or ſomewhere elſe—no matter now 
Mr. Middleton ſaw, and liked me; he became a fre- 
quentet of my aunt's aſſemblies, and, in about two 


N Voache acquaintance, propoſed for me te my uncle. 
ie acquainted his lady with this, as with every oiher 
= tcanſaRtion of his life, and ſhe highly diſapproved. of 
irſe 


the alliance, Her nephew, the Earl of S——, liked 


ths Ine, and ſo did many other men of quality; ſhe thought 
os t would be throwing the girl away; but he had a right 
"of & diſpoſe of his Niece as he thought proper, 

an 
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I both hope and believe that my aunt aid not know 
her own motives for endeavouring to prevent my mar- 
riage, though they have been ſince but too apparent 
to me. Lady Betty had been brought up in high life, 
and uſed to gaiety and diſſipation. Not being poſleſſed 
of either much beauty or fortune, ſhe had waited long 
in vain, for a match ſuitable to her rank; and in her 
thirty-ninth year married my uncle. She had been 
his wife above twelve years; of courſe ſhe was no 
longer young; and if I bed quitted her family, ſhe 
feared the youthful part of her acquaintance might 
forſake her parties, Mr Middleton received his denial, 
and withdrew, 

Soon after this event, my uncle was ſeized with an 
apoplexy, and left his unhappy wife and niece without 
the means of ſubſiſtence, His eſtate had been mort- 
gaged for its full value, and his other creditors greedily 
ſeized on his perſonal property, though it could not 


poſſibly pay them five ſhillings in the pound. 

In this diſtreſs Lady Betty applied to many of her 
illuſtrious kindred for their aſſiſtance; but while they 
with-held their bounty from her, they were liberal in 
their reproaches for her former.expenſive and incon- 
ſiderate mode of life; and all, except her nephew, 
totally abandoned her to her diſtreſs, But he wa 
under age, and could do little but make large promiſes 
both to his aunt and me. The generous Middleton 
alone ſlepped forth to ſave us; he renewed his addrell: 
aud 
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and received my grateful hand, as ſoon 'as decency, 
with reſpett to my uncle's death, would permit. Ac- 
curſed as I am, why did not my worthleſs heart accom- 
pany the fatal gift! Yet then I thought it did. You 
have ſeen his perfon, and know that it was lovely — 
I even thought it ſo, and yet I loved him not. De— 
teſtable indifference ! Vile ingratitude ! maſked be- 
neath the frigid term, Eſteem! 


He ſettled two hundred pounds a year upon my 


aunt, with which ſhe retired to live at Bath, On me, 
and me alone, his fond heart doated! I was indulged 
in every folly and caprice that my vain thoughts could 


frame; and though he wiſhed for the enjoyment of my 


converſe in a more xetired ſcene than London, he 


never even hinted a wiſh for quitting it, till I began 
to complain that every one had left it, and deſired to 
go into the country for variety, He was charmed 
with my requeſt, and we ſet out immediately for his 
ſeat in Cheſhire, 

Towards the latter end of ſummer, Lord 8 7 
whom I have already mentioned as my aunt's nephew, 
came to make us a vifit. He was equally acquainted 
with Mr. Middleton and me, and was received by us 
both with equal friendſhip and hoſpitality, He was 
now of age, and had allumed a more manly and con- 
ſequential air, than he had been poſſeſſed of in the 
earlier part of my acquaintance ; but he ſeemed to have 
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contrafted a tender kind of melancholy in his looks and 
manners, which never fails to intereſt us, 

This ſoft languor ſeemed daily to encreaſe, and he 
would frequently fit whole hours in company with Mr, 
Middleton and me, without uttering any ſound, but 
fighs.—1I uſed to rally him on being in love: he would 
gaze at me with ardor, and ſay I gueſſed too well; then 
quit me haſtily, and retire to his chamber, in which 
he ſometimes paſſed the whole day alone, pleading 
indiſpoſition, 

Juſt at this time Mr. Middleton received a letter, 
informing him, that his only and much-loved filter 
was given over by the phyficians at Briſtol, of a con- 
ſumption; and that ſhe requeſted he would indulge her 
with the pleaſure of ſeeing him in her laſt moments. 

know not by what ſad fatality this fondeſt, tender- 
eft of hufbands oppoſed my going with him; but he 
told me, he could not think of my being engaged in 
ſuch a melancholy ſcene; and added, that the laws of 
hoſpitality required my flaying upon Lord Ss ac- 
count; that his going was indiſpenſably neceſſary, but 
that he ſhould not be abſent more than ten or twelve 
days. I acquieſced in his determination, yet felt the 
frongeſt reluttance at being left behind, I wept ex- 
tremely, but uſed no arguments to oppoſe his will: he 
was delighted at my ſenſibility, and, kiſſing off my 
tears, aſſured me it ſhould be our laſt ſeparation, Pro- 
phetic were his words; it was our firſt and laſt ! for 

never 
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never more did we embrace each other, or ment in the 
ſoft bands of peace and love. 


I was ſo much affected by Mr. Middleton's depar- 

| ture, that I continued: in my chamber the whole day 
he left me :—Lord S 
On the next, he alſo deſired to be excuſed: from co- 
R ming to dinner, but requelted I would do him the 


alſo confined himſelf to his, 


honor to admit him to drink tea in my dreſling-room, 
Which was on the ſame floor with his apartment, as he 
: found himſelf too weak to come down ſtairs, 


I thought that there was a great deal of affected 


delicacy in his requeſt, though I complied with itz 
but when I ſaw him, I was alarmed at the ſudden 
a change in his appearance. He looked as if he had 
been ill a month, and his ſpirits ſeemed ſo totally de- 
: preſſed, that tears ſtood trembling in his eyes when he 
ſpoke to me. Ientreated him to ſend for a phyſician 
immediately: he replied, that his diſeaſe was beyond 
| the power of medicine, and death his only remedy, 

I was really touched with compaſhon for his ſituation, 


and preſcribed a number of triſling medicines, ſuch as 


| fal volatile and lavender-drops. He would ſuffer me 
to prepare them, and ſay, he would take any- thing 
from me; but when I brought them, he would catch 


my hand; look wildly: on me, and ſay, * The cauſe 


alone can cure its effects; then turn his head away 


and weep, 


H 3 He 
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He grew every day more weak and languid, and at 
laſt was confined to his bed. A phyſician attended 
him, though much againſt his wilt; and he abſolutely 
refuſed to take any of his preſcriptions, except from 
my hand, I will not pretend to ſay that I did not 
ſuſpett the ſource of his malady, though he had never 
dared to reveal it expreſsly. But, alas! I never once 
ſuſpected my own weakneſs, or that my heart could be 
ſuſceptible of any ſentiment but compaſſion towards 
him; and that I thought was due to his unhappy pal- 
hon, while he confined it within the bounds he had 
hitherto preſerved. Idle and dangerous ſalvos! 

About a week after Mr, Middleton's departure I 
received a letter from him, acquainting me that his 
filter, though very: ill, was likely to live ſome weeks 
longer; and that, as ſhe could not bear the thoughts 
of his leaving her, he wiſhed me to come to Briſtol, as 
he was unhappy at being abſent from me; and la- 
mented my being alone, as he ſuppoſed Lord S 
had left our houſe before that time. 

I confeſs, I felt a little kind of mortification to my 
vanity, at finding it poſhble for any thing, however 
reaſonable, to detain him from me, I however con- 
ccaled this childiſh reſentment, acquainting him only 
with the impoſſibility of my meeting him at Briſtol, 
from the unlucky circumſtance of Lord S 's ill 
bealth, He perfectly acquieſced in my reaſons for 

not 


tol, 
ill 
for 
not 
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not going to him, and moſt tenderly lamented the difo 
agreeable neceſſity that occaſioned our ſeparation, 
Lord S— continued to languiſh in the ſame un- 
happy ſlate, for above a fortnight, without any viſible 
change; till one morning, about three o'clock, my 
maid came into my chamber and waked me, to let me 
know that his lordſhip was dying, and earneſtly en- 


treated to ſee me for a moment. Impelled by hu 


manity, I ſtaid not to conſider of his requeſt, but hur- 
ry ing on my cloaths, I haſtened to his bed-fide. He 
made many apologies for having diſlurbed my repoſe, 
implored me to liſten to his laſt words, and deſired his 
ſervant to withdraw, 

My ſpirits were too much agitated to admit of any 
conſideration ; I therefore made no objeftion to being 
left alone with him, and ſat filently attentive to what 
he was going to utter, He began by aſſuring me, 
«© That nothing but the ſituation he was in, could ever 
have tempted him to reveal the ſecret he was about to 
diſcloſe ; but as he thought himſelf a dying man, he 
hoped I would not refuſe my pardon to his confeſhon, 
when he owned that he long had loved me.“ 

I ſtarted at the expreſſion! He ſeized my hand and 
bathed it with his tears, entreating my forgiveneſs, 
and begging of me to reflect that his claim to my af. 
fetion was prior even to Mr, Middleton's, for that 
his had commenced before my huſband faw me; but 
as he was then under age, and knew that his guardians 

, would 
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would not conſent to our marriage, he had concealed 
his paſſion out of prudence, baſhfulneſs, and reſpeR; 
till his hopes were blaſted by the ſuddenneſs and unex- 
pectedneſs of my wedding; that from the time he heard 
of that event, he had endeavoured, but in vain, to 
conquer that unhappy paſſion, Which had now brought 
Him to the grave; and that the ſole return he expected 
or deſired; even for the loſs of life, was but my par- 
don and pity; and if I granted them, he ſhould reſign 
his breath in peace. 

His ſorrow was contagious : I wept with him, and 
O! too ſurely pardoned and pitied him. There are 
virtues which are dangerous even to Virtue- itſelf, 
Let me paſs over the guilty conſequences of my fatal 
compaſſion : ſuffice it to ſay Lord S—— recovered, 
and I became a vile, diſtracted, and unhappy. wretch ! 
Quickly, very quickly, the guilty delirium that had 
involved me in ruin, fled : 1 looked upon Lord S 
with hatred rifing almoſt to madneſs, and on myſelf 
with horror: but when the idea of my fond, my in- 
jured huſband ſmote my heart, what words can paint 
my agonies! I am amazed that Reaſon held its ſeat, 
and more ſo ſtill, that life remained within my tor- 
tured, feeble frame. A thouſand times I reſolved to 
rid myſelf of a being that was now rendered hateful 
tome; but the terror of accumulating guilt upon my 
i wretched ſoul, wich- held my purpoſe; and the idea that 

| | I 4 ought 
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I ought to ſuffer, determined me to live for that end 
only. 

My ſcattered reaſon at length collected itſelf into 
this ſted faſt reſolve, which the poor remains of my 
frail virtue ſerved to ſtrengthen, and confirm ; never, 
as] poor Monimia ſays, ** to bring pollution to my huſ- 
band's arms ;” but from that hour to conſider myſelf 
as an alien to his heart and home, to confeſs my guilt, 
ſubmit my future fate to his determination; and unre- 
pining bear whatever condemnation, or condition of 
life, and puniſhment, his juſtice or reſentment ſhould 
think proper to allot me. | 

This point once determined, my mind became ſome- 
what more calm; and I wrote to Lord S——, whom 
I had not ſeen for ſeveral days, though he flill remain» 
ed in the houſe, commanding him not only to quit my 
fight for ever, but to leave the kingdom immediately; 
acquainting him with the reſolution I had taken, which 
muſt neceſſarily bring on an eclairciſſement between 
Mr. Middleton and me, that mult end fatally to one 
or other of them, Though I deteſted, I reproached 
him not—my conſcience told me, I was by far the 
greater criminal, 

He wrote to me immediately ; I returned his letter, 
with the ſeal unbroken, in an envelope, which con- 
tained theſe words : 

© Nothing can ſhake my determination, Had my 
virtue been as irong as my penitence, we had neither 


, 
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of us been miſerable. May your contrition be as ſin- 
cere as mine! and may we both find forgiveneſs from 
the Father of Mercy! though I neither can or ought 
to accord it to myſe}f, whilſt I exiſt on earth. Write 
to me no more, but obey,” 

He wrote another letter, which I alſo returned 
unopened; and being at laſt perſuaded of my re ſolu- 
tion, he withdrew the next day, leaving a card upon 
my drefling-table, with only theſe words. 

6 I obey for ever! Who can bear to be a wretch 
for ever!“ 

I thought a part of the load that lay upon my heart 
was removed by Lord S 


s leaving my houſe 5 but 
I knew not that its ſevereſt conflict was to come. The 
window of my dreſſing-room where I now conſtantly 
fat, looked upon the lawn that fronted the houſe: I 
ſaw a carriage arrive, and Mr, Middleton leap from 
it with all the ardor of a lover, I thought the icy hand 
of Death had benumbed my every faculty, and re- 
mained petrified, till he flying, as it were, into the 
room, and catching me in his arms, I gave a piercing 
ſbriek, and fainted there. 

Never was aRoniſhment or concern greater than his; 
he accuſed himſelf of indiſcretion, for having ſurpriſed 
me with his preſence, and vainly fancied it was my 
fudden joy that had overpowered me; but when my 
breath returned, I did not dare to open my fad eyes, 
or look on his wronged face; nor indeed ſhould. I have 
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ſecn him if I had; for ſhowers of tears poured down 
my pallid cheeks, and quite obſcured my fight, I 
could not ſpeak to him—ſorrow and ſhame had ſtop- 
ped all utterance. He appeared almoſt diſtrafted, and 
enquired of all around him what it meant ; then kneel. 
ing at my feet, implored me but to look upon him.— 
Alas! he ſued in vain; it was impoſſible for me to 
bear his preſence, I was put to bed by his directions, 
and a phyſician ſent for, who talked to him of tre- 
mulous pulſe, and agitated nerves, to which my whole 
diſorder was imputed, and my, recovery promiſed from 
reſt and anodynes: but like Macbeth's phy ſician 
he could not 

& Miniſter to minds diſeaſed, 

Pluck from the memory a rooted ſorrow, 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 

And with ſome ſweet oblivious antidote, 

Cleanſe the full boſom of that perilous ſtuff 

Which weighs upon the heart,” 
He therefore but tormented, not relieved me. I how- 
ever continued co bear his unavailing attention for a 
_ conſiderable time, as my apparent illneſs furniſhed a 
pretence for confining myſelf to my bed. I now con- 
ſlantly remained with the curtain cloſely drawn, ſo 
that when my huſband came into my chamber, they 


{ſcreened him from my fight. His anxious tenderneſs 


could no longer bear the apprehenſions he ſuffered from 
F | my 


98 0 
my ſituation, and he reſolved to have me temoved to 
London for better advice, though I were to ve carned 
in a litter. 

I was extremely alarmed at his intention, and de- 
termined to exert the very little ſtrength I had then 
left, to put an end to his deluſion, and I hoped his 
miſery, For this purpoſe I roſe at midnight, when 
the family were all retired to reſt, and ſat down to 
write to him, In vain—l found no words that could 
expreſs the feelings of my heart, or paint its miſeries ; 
my tears waſhed out the letters as I wrote, and ſo 
entirely dimmed my eyes, that I found it impoſſible 
to execute my purpoſe, From this ſymptom, 1 flat- 
tered myſelf I was dying ; and this hope animated my 
| ſpirits, and inſpired me with ſufficient reſolution to 
ſee my injured huſband, reveal my crimes, and, if 
poſſible, expire at his feet, 

1 went again to bed, but wept and prayed through 
the remainder of the night. About ſeven in the morn- 
ing, I called the maid, and ordered her to defire Mr. 
Middleton to come to me, who was delighted with the 
ſummons. The moment he opened the door, he flew 
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to my bed - ſide, fell upon his knees, and taking hold of 
one of my hands, bathed it with his tears. I attempt- 
ed to withdraw it, at the ſame time declaring chat if 
he came nearer tome than he then was, I never ſhould 


ſpeak more, He remained as if congealed, and ſeemed 
unable 
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unable even to draw his breath; ſo much did the ex- 
traordinarineſs and ſolemnity of my ſpeech and man- 
ners aſtoniſh and affect bim. 

Wich ſtreaming eyes I then proceeded to explain 
my conduct, and declare my guilt. I had not looked 
upon my huſband's face during my confeſſion, and 
therefore could not ſee the change wrought there; but 
while I ſpoke, he gave a groan, and fell quite ſenſe. 
leſs to the ground. Inſpired with ſudden ſtrength, I 
know not how, I inſtantly ſprang up, and called for 
| help. The Doctor luckily was in the houſe, and 
| blooded him immediately. As ſoon as he opened his 
eyes, he exclaimed, * It is impoſſible ! my loved, my 
dear Emilia! ſave her from herſelf! her reaſon 1s 


grown wild—ſhe raves,” I heard no more; the ſlrong 
exertions I had uſed now overpowered mel fell into 
| a ſwoon ; he would not be with-held, but caught me 
in his arms, and bathed my cheeks with tears, im- 
a ploring Heaven to reſtore my reaſon and my life. 
a | Why ſhould I dwell upon theſe tender ſcenes, or 
4 wound your friendly, ſympathetic heart! Suffice it to 
f WW fay, that my unhappy huſband was at laſt convinced 
- | the tale of miſery 1 had told him was too true. Even 
f | then his fondneſs triumphed over his reſentment ; he 
d not only forgave, but ſeemed to forget his wrongs, and 
d endeavoured by every means in his power, to make 
me do ſo too. Alas! that was not poſſible.— He pro- 


| poſed numberleſs expedients to try to recover our loſt 
Vor, III. 10. J happineſs ; 
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happineſs; in vain he ſtrove to call it back; it was 
fled for ever: Content and Guilt inhabit not one 
boſom, 

I found it utterly impoſſible to ſupport his kindneſs, 
and continually implored him to remove me from his 
ſight for ever; for well I knew that whilſt he ſaw me, 
he would love and pity me! and from this motive only, 
Heaven is my witneſs! I refuſed to ſee him. At 
length I prevailed ſo far as to obtain his promiſe, that 
if there could be a proper aſylum found me, he would 


ſuffer me to retire to it for a time, in hopes of recon- 


ciling me to myſelf, 
Beneath your roof I found the wiſhed retreat, and 
know not how far Time's lenient hand, and your pious 


. friendſhip, might have had power to draw the pointed 
' Thafis of ſin and ſhame from my torn boſom, had it 
not pleaſed the Almighty to add the affliction of my 


huſband's death, of which too well I know myſelf the 
cauſe, —But humbled in the duſt, my foul ſubmits to 
His all-wiſe decrees, and feels its puniſhment no: 


more ſevere than juſt. Now ſpeak your ſentiments 


of my paſt life, and freely ſay, if you fincerely.think 


that I may hope for mercy.” 


I hope there lives not a Caſuiſt ſo Phariſaically ri- 


gid, that has read Emilia's tory, and does not wiſh me 
to ſpeak peace and pardon to this fair, unhappy peni- 
tent. Fad I the tongue of men and angels, I would 
aloud proclaim, in honor of the God of Mercy, that 

her 


1 
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her ſins were forgiven her; “ For though they wers 
as red as ſcarlet, her penitence had made them white 
as ſnow,”” 

Her gentle ſpirit was comforted —ſhe received the 
bleſſed Sacrament from me, and, in about eleven days 
after, reſigned her ſoul, without a ſigh, into His 

| hands who gave it, 


—— 
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COMPLAINTS OF THE FIVE SENSES, a 
» (TRIFLER, | 


The Senſes preſent their reſpectful compliments to Mr, 
Touchſtone, aſſure him they are much injured by the 
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world, and beg leave to make their grievances 
xnown through the medium of his paper, 


HEARING. 
{© FN this age of muſical trenzy, when every one's 
ears are on a ſudden become harmonious, and 
every voice is taught to quaver, and to ſqueak by rule; 
judge how my ſenſations are abuſed by the conſe- 
quences of the preſent rage for muſic, and how often 
I am conſtrained to the broken notes of ignorant, but 


a preſumptuous melodiſts. I who have hung with atten= 
tion on the powerful exertions of a Billington, and 
i died with rapture at the divine ſtrains of Mara, am 
t alſo in my turn obliged to give ear to the croaking of 
q 1 petit 
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petit maitres, lately taught to ſing, and frequently 
rendered melancholic by the preſſure of diſcords under 
the clumſy fingers of our city miſſes ; add to which, 
ſome one of our country women was bit a few years ago 
by a mad French maſter, and the mania, which inſtant» 
ly became general, has, alas! proved hereditary, nor 
is there a girl to be found, ſearch where you will, from 
Temple- bar to Bow-church, who has not ſomething of 
a penchant for this elegant and faſhionable gibberiſh, 
I am perpetually tortured with the agonizing ſounds of 
a falſe pronunciation, and clap my ear where I will, 
whether to the nurſery of my Lord-Duke, or to the 
aſpiring cabal of a city boarding ſchool, commong vouze, 
porteze vouze, commences the elegant converſation, in 
which je vouze ſwete un bonnet, ſtands the final clauſe, 
Think, Sir, how the delicate fibrille of my auditory 
nerve muſt ſuffer at the diſcordant ſounds of uninſtruct- | 
ed prattitioners on the harpſichord, and how juſlly they * 


mult revolt at the jarring of ſtupid, ſelf-conceited W | 
boobies. Nor am I leſs peſtered with the forced and |; 
falle articulation of [talzan ; for ſince mufic has become 
the rage, all our ladies muſt, at a certainty, learn this i 


ſweet language; where can they meet with harmony 1 + 
ſo lively, ſo briſk, and enchanting, as that of the « 
Italians; and how ſhall they underſtand this, but by 
acquiring the language in which theſe are compoſed ? 
the attainment of this, therefore, has of late years been | 
conſidered as a neceſſary part of faſhionable education, 
and 
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and from the 1mperfeQ pronunciation which our ladies 
acquire in their own country, and the wretched man- 
ner in which they ſing their cantatas, I am really, 
Mr. Touchſtone, almoſt diſtracted. To you, Sir, 
I apply, as to a man incapable of peruſing my troubles, 
without inſtantly being ſenſible of my diſtreſs ; I hope 
then, Sir, whilſt you allow my complaint to be well- 
grounded, you will think the above abuſe a ſufficient 
provocation to incur the diſpleaſute and reſentment of 
the ſenſe of EARIN G.“ | 
SEEING, 

& As for me, dear Mr, Touchſtone, I find every 
thing turned topſy-turvy ; our ladies walk about, and 
feem to experience little or no inconvenience from the 
cold, whilſt our beaux hetray every ſymptom of poor 
periſhed creatures, and appear much more in want of 
muffs and tippets, than the fair wearers to whom cuſtom 
has excluſively allotted them; I expett the next hard 
froſt to ſee the Serpentine crowded with female prac- 
titioners, ſkaiting in riding habits, and Dutch petti- 
coats, whilſt our gentlemen are crawling up Hyde-park 
in pattens and clogs to be ſpectators of the fun. Since 
boxing has become the ton, I am daily compelled to 
contemplate the {kinny arms of ſelf-applauding gentle- 
men- bruiſers, and can ſeldom enter either of- our aca- 
demies &@ coups de poing, without beholding near: ſight- 
ed pugiliſts ſporting their dexterity in ſpectacles, and 
after receiving one buckhorfe, piouſly turning the other 

13 cheek. 
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cheek to their antagoniſt, to intercept the impending 
blow. At ſuch exhibitions, though I am diſguſted 
With the folly of the age, I in ſome meaſure enjoy the 
pleaſing pain of theſe martyrs to faſhion ; but I am 
doomed to behold more cruel ſport than this, and am 
never preſent at the cockpit without being witneſs to 
the moſt unparalleled barbarity ; for as our cockers, 
are not ſatisfied that the natural animoſity of the birds 
mould flimulate them to tear each other to pieces, their 
barbarous ingenuity has invented a keen inſtrument of 
deſtruction, with which the poor animals are taught to 
goad each other up to the hilt, and dig inceſſantly with 
the ſpur, till they ſhall inflict that wound which raiſes 

the ſhout of the victors, and baffles all the cruel care 
of the vanquiſhed. At this ſport I am frequently pre- 
ſent, and this, let me tell you, is reckoned a faſhion- 
able lounge to the man of fortune, a very paradiſe to 
the country *ſquire, and a convenient place of reſort 
to the ſharper; in a word, this ſcene of cruelty is one 


of the beſt frequented places of entertainment in a coun- 


try celebrated for its Uberal and humane ſentiments, 
and in an age poliſhed to the laſt degree of refinement, 
But, Sir, let me tranſport you from what I ſee as 
ſeldom as I can, to ſuch things as 1 have-daily before 
my eyes, I ſee ſlate ſmen making promiſes they never 
intend to keep, and ladies of quality purchaſing goods 


they never mean to pay for, with ladies and gentlemen 
of all ranks, rapidly advancing in the ſchool of flattery, 
and 
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and making mixtures, compoſitions, and recompoſitions 
of this powerful drug; and I ſincerely wiſh that Har- 


lequin Touchſtone could have the ſame effect on the 


ſlage of life, as he had on that of the theatre, or that 
you, Sir, according to the name and character you 
have adopted, would take upon you to make the town 
ſpeak truth, and ſhew the world how prettily the world 
is going on. If you can do any thing for me, Mr, 
Touchſtone, I earneſtly entreat your aſſiſtance; if not, 
I muſt remain contented with my preſent lot, convinc- 


| ed that almoſt every thing I ſee is an eye-ſore, and but 


too juſtly apprehenſive that the world is grown too old 


to mend. My name, I ſcarce need add, is SE EINS.“ 


FEELING. 1 
« IT alſo, Mr. Touchſtone, think myſelf entitled to 
be one of your humble petitioners; my name Sir, is 


' FEELING, and take me in what ſenſe. you will, I be- 

| lieve you will find reaſon to acknowledge, that my 

| complaints are juſt, and that I deſerve to look up 10 
you for redreſs, Ever fince the inimitable Sterne 
| ſmote the obedient paſſions with irreſiſtible ſtrokes of 


ſentiment, and touched every ſtring of ſenſibility with 


| all that is delicate, moving, and powerful, every petty 
| authorling has readily perſuaded himſelf, that his 


heart was ſuſceptible of ſenſibility, and without ſcruple 
endeavoured to make his readers believe the ſame thing, 
The preſs has for ſome years paſt teemed with what 
are ſtyled ſentimental novels ; and never to be ſure 

was 
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was ſuch a ſeries of inſanity exhibited, as are contained 
in theſe imitative volumes. For my own part, Sir, I 
almoſt wiſh that Sterne had never been born; for 
though he has wove the faireſt garland for my brow, 
that ever I reecived from mortal hand, yet has he been 
the cauſe of this deluge of nonſenſe, and given birth 
to a race of naturals, whoſe firſt cries I have never 
heard without loathing, and from whom I have ſuffered 
all the viciflitudes of faſhionable diſorders; in ſhort, I 
was at the point of death, and patently expetted my 
diffolution, when by the happy interference of a cer- 
tain doctor, who with all the nazvette of Sterne, has 
blended an eaſy elegance, quite his own, and enriched 
the literary. world with four of the moſt charming vo- 
lumes of travels that ever were printed, quickly brought 
me to myſelf, and reſtored me to that flouriſhing flate 
of health, which had been gradually impaired, ever 
fince the demiſe of my darling ſon. But though 1 
was ſnatched from my impending fate by this timely 
aſſiſlance, my ſpirits again begin to droop, and I ſup- 
port them to my utmoſt, only in expettation of another 
oftering from my dear Moore, to reſcue me from all 
the virulence of barbarous nonſenſe that is daily gain» 
ing ground, and threatens me with inſtant extinction. 
Beſides, Sir, I am ſo deſpitefully uſed by the world 
as ſcarcely to be believed in exiſtence; the once fine 
character of a man of feeling is dwindled: into an apo- 


tiecary 
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thecary groping an old woman's petticoats; and as 
ſo many gentlemen are whipped off the courſes with 
ſuch a degree of readineſs and non chalance, I really 
begin to believe I am looked on as a mere nominis 
umbra ; this new hypotheſis may land in extenuation 
of much that has been advanced by one of my ſiſters 
as barbarous and ridiculous ; thus cock-fighting is by 
no means cruel, whilſt it is highly entertaining; for 
though the poor animals do fall by the wound of the 
ſpur, yet they are ſenſible of no pain, but die like 
ſtage heroes, without feeling the ſtroke of death; and 
as to the folly of boxing, it is founded on falſe prin- 
ciples, for our knights of the leathern ceſtus may bang 
each other in fun for hours together, ſince whilſt they 
are inſenſible of pain from the blows, there need be 
no apprehenſion of their being irritated one againſt 


2 another, and coming to more earneſt meaſures. As 
2 J look around I find a thouſand reaſons to corroborate 
, | this new-fangled opinion of mine, the vaſt fortunes 
7 | which our citizens are continually amaſhng, the dry 
eyes and merry faces at our deepeſt tragedies, and all 
"WF that I have juſt remarked, conſpire together in per- 
1 ſuading me that I exiſt, but live no longer; if you 
M have the leaſt regard for me, Mr, Touchſtone, let the 
8 world know that I am alive, and only wait the glad 
1 fignal of their general voice to ſoften their hearts to 
ne 


| pity, awake every generous paſſion in their boſom, and 
bid them be, what they ought to be, men of feeling.“ 
ws TASTE, 
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TASTE. 


© You muſt daily, Sir, have witneſſed the en- 
eroachments which that impudent minx, faſhion, is 
making upon my prerogative; and it 1s with regret 
(I doubt not) that you behold how tired the world is 
become of me. My name is Taſte, and put what 
conſtruftion you pleaſe upon it, I am afraid you will 
find me injured in every capacity I am able to act in, 
It is really ſurpriſing how very few are ſincere votaries 
to me, whilſt the greater half of the world are my pre- 
tended admirers; a man of taſle is a character which 
thouſands are deſirous of, but which few, very few, ever 
attain to: a gentleman of the preſent age has ſeldom 
more taſte than he can expend upon a new pair of 
boots, or laviſh away in the choice of a watch-ſtring 3 
and, as to dreſs, where, fans doute, I ought to be ac- 
knowledged ſole arbitreſs, 1 am quite ouſted of all 
chance, and faſhion, who, * in every thing bears ſove- 
reign ſway,” {wells out our belles' rumps like camels, 
and converts our beaux' ſpindle-ſhanks into barbers? 
poles, without once conſulting me. Think, my dear 
Sir, how my pride muſt be hurt by ſuch uſage, for 


when theſe votaries of her's have inconſiderately a- 


dopted the raging mode, without once reflecting whe- 
ther it has a ſingle claim to their notice, they readily 
eaſe their own ſhoulders of the burthen, by imputing 


the whole of the blame to me; and declaring, that if 


. any 


ſe 
th 
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any fault is to be found, Taſte mull be anſwerable for 
it. But ſome ſlaunch Britons may, perhaps, wiſh to 
ſee me diveſted of my metaphorical ſhape, and rejoice 
to find me joining with them in theit complaints of the 
| preſent art of cookery, every diſh is ſo Fienchified, 
and © the taſte of victuals ſo changed and diſguiſed by 


| that infinite number of preparations and mixtures, 


wy . 
_— 


which the preſent age has rendered an important art,* 
and which the importation of French cooks has branch- 
| ed out into a thouſand ramifications, and carried * to 


a pitch of glory unknown to former times.“ Every 


n 2 
. — ꝗ— 2 


thing is ſo minced and mixt, that the name of a diſh 


EK; 
of 
U 
. 


is now no more a rule for its taſte; I meet with frica— 


| ſees which would take a metaphyſician half a day to 


> IF analyſe, and flows with as many component parts as 
; the rainbow has colours, I have already taſted of one 
_ WF ſca-weed which faſhion has introduced at the tables of 
che great; and expect, in a ſhort time, to ſee the com- 
mon fucus diſtilled for the uſe of ladies' ſmelling- 
, bottles, or chopped up for gentlemen as a cheap ſuc- 
„ cedaneum for tobacco,” 

r i sMELLINSG. 

r 


„ Though laft, I hope not leaſt, be pleaſed, Mr, 
| Touchſtone, to lend a favourable ear to the voice of 
my complaint, nor imagine, that my only reaſon for 
ly writing is not to be behind-hand with my filter-que. 
"5 Tuliſts, though, like many other letter-writers, I have 


nothin g 
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nothing to ſay; but, believe me, Sir, it is not fo, 
J, like my ſiſlers, have juſt cauſe of complaint, and 
look up to you for that redreſs which I ſtand in need 
of, I am, Sir, a ſiſter ſenſe, and Smelling is my 
name, and though I am rightly thought to exiſt in 
much greater perfection in brutes than in men, yet 
am I of no little ſervice in enabling ſharp-ſet lovers 
to diſcover their miſtreſſes at a diſtance, and trace 


them from room to room, by the exquilite ſenſibility _ 


of their ol factory nerves, 

“ am alſo peculiarly beneficial to ſwooning ladies 
(and as there are many of this ſtamp who faint away 
merely for the pleaſure of being attended te, and ha- 
ving half a dozen young men buzzing about them); 
theſe, let me tell you, are under very conſiderable 
obligations to me; it is, moreover, under my imme- 
diate protettion, that Sel poignant, Eau de Luce ; and 
an hundred other filthy compoſitions, are ſold for 
twelve times their value, and uſhered into ball-rooms, 
theatres, and all faſhionable crowds. Now, Sir, I 
take the liberty of applying to you for a remedy a- 
gainſt the many evils I at preſent labour under, and 
which I beg leave to ſet before you-—[mprimzs, 
The frizeurs, nine times out of ten, doctor all their 
patients heads with the moſt horrible naſty unguents 
and powder I ever ſmelt to, and this they are autho- 
riſed to do by the licence which faſhion furniſhes them 
with, of uſing any thing, let it be ever ſo naſſy, pro- 

vided 
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vided it has received her ſanction; and ſhe, I ſuppoſe, 


eſpouſes the ſentiment of the poet, that * male olet, qui 
bene femper olet.” 1 alſo declare againſt ladies drink- 
ing French cream in their breakfaſt parlours, and 
taking Engliſh cordials in their dreſhng-rooms, as 
well as gentlemen ſinoaking m their gardens, and 
chewing tobacco in their drawing- rooms. 

& I have many more reaſons for addreſſing you, 
and could expatiate largely upon my preſent ſufferings, 


but I hope what I have pointed out will be ſufficient 
to entitle me to your regard, and flatter myſelf ſhould 
| you take the complaints of my ſiſters under your con- 


ſideration, you will not neglect one who is equally de- 


| ſerving of your moſt earneſt endeavours, and will flrive 


to the utmoſt to repay your kindneſs, by making the 


| world ſmell out the early efforts, of your youthful but 
able pen.“ 


—— — — ———— . 
ANSWER TO THE SENSES, 


I have carefully examined the various ſubjeQs of 


| complaint, which my five correſpondents have done 


me the honour to refer to me. I, for the moſt part, 


acquieſce in what they have advanced, and pity from 


my heart their reſpettive misfortunes: would that it 
lay in my power to afford them that aſſiſtance they ſo 


earneſtly, and ſo deſervedly, requeſt of me, In an- 


ſwer to my, firſt fair complainant, though I by no means 


Vor. III. 10. K pretend 
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pretend to vindicate the conduct of thoſe inharmonioug 
melodiſts of whom ſhe ſo bitterly complains, yet 
would I not make the elegant taſte for muſic, which 
is a diſtinguiſhing mark of refinement in the preſent 


age, accountable for the thouſand follies unavoidably 


attendant on every raging faſhion, 

The caſe of my next correſpondent is, I fear, deſ- 
perate; as to her projett of employing me to make 
the world ſpeak truth, though there is no occupation 
which I would more readily engage in, as there can 
be none of more general ſervice, yet am I ſorry to add 
I can ee to the bottom of her advice, and find her 
compliment mere flattery. 

If my third fair querulift would give herſelf the 
trouble to repair to our boxing-ſchools, ſhe will find 
herſelf exhibited in an imminent degree in the per— 
ſons of many of our faſhionable bruiſers, though 
Humphreys may have whiſpered them not to mind a 
blow, or Mendoza have beat them about till he finds 
them void of feeling; the fair faces of our modiſh 
pugiliſls are ſtill ſuſceptible of feeling; a black eye 
has other inconveniences beſides its ugly colour, and a 
ſtreaming noſe is dreaded, at leaſt, as much for the 
pain it inflicts on them, as the horror it ſtrikes them 
with at ſight of their own blood. Taſte has certainly 
juſtice on her ſide, and prefers her complaint of faſhion 
with no ſmall ſhare of reaſon; ſorry am I to add, I 


have little or no conſolation to afford her; if to adopt 
her 


7 


— 
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her opinion is to enjoy her favour, I own I think the 
world extremely talleleſs, when ladies had rather en- 


rapture themſelves with the love-breathing pages of a . 
modern novel, than peruſe my elegant eſſays; and 

gentlemen think proper to devote my excellent paper to 

any baſe purpoſe, rather than own my Triller has 

merit, If I could by any means rectify the abuſes and 

injuries to which my laſt kind correſpondent is ſub- 

jected, I would requite her obliging profeſſions with 
the utmolt readineſs; but falhion here again ſtands my 

opponent, whoſe word is law, whoſe cullom diſdains 

controul; I am forry I have it not in my power to ren- 

der her any aſſiſtance ; I hope, however, ſhe will take 

the will for the deed, and not retract her promiſed 

good endeavours, but teach the world the uſe of their 

noſes, if ſhe thinks ſmelling can be of any fervice, 

where taſte has utterly failed of ſucceſs, 


ON THE BEAUTY AND HAPPINESS 


OF AN OPEN BEHAVIOUR AND AN INCENIOUS 


, DISPOSITION, 

e 

: [KN Ox.) 

y \ GREAT part of mankind, if they cannot fur 
n n:{h themſelves with the courage and generoſity 
I of the lion, think themſelves equally. happy, and much 


pt wiſer, with the pitiful cunning of the fox, Every 
1 K 2 word 
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word they ſpeak, however trivial the ſubjeR, is weigh- 
ed before it is uttered. A diſguſtful ſilence is obſerved 
till ſomebody of authority has advanced an opinion, 
and then, with a civil leer, a doubtful and hefitating 
aſſent is given, ſuch as may not preclude the opportu- 
nity of a ſubſequent retraftion, If the converfation 
turn only on the common topics of the weather, the 
news, the play, the opera, they are no leſs reſerved 
in uttering their opinion, than if their lives and for- 
tunes depended on the ſentiment they ſhould at laſt 
venture to advance, with oracular dignity, Whatever 
may be their real idea on the ſubjeQ, as truth is a 
trifle compared to the object of pleaſing thoſe with 
whom they converfe, they generally contrive gently 
to agree with you; unleſs it ſhould appear to them, 
en mature conhderation, that their opinion (if contin- 
gencies to the number of at leaſt ten thouſand ſhould 
take place) may, at the dillance of half a century, in- 
volve them in ſome ſmall danger of giving a little of- 
- Fence, or of incurring a ſmall embarraſſment, They 
wear a conſtant ſmile on their countenance, and are 
all goodneſs and benevolence, if you will believe their 
profeſſions : but beware; for their hearts as dark as 
the aby ſſes which conſtitute the abodes of the evil ſpirit, 
A man of this charatter, niger eſt, as Horace ſays, 
and thou, who juſtly claimeſt the title of an honeſt 
Engliſhman, be upon thy guard when thine ill- fortune 
introduces thee into his company, 


Theſe 
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Theſe crafty animals are even more reſerved, cau- 
tious, timid, and ſerpentine in action than in conver- 
ſation, They lay the deepeſt ſchemes; and no con- 
clave of cardinals, no combination of conſpirators, no 
con federacy of thieves ever deliberated with more im- 
penetrable ſecrecy, Connexfons are ſought with the 
molt painful ſolicitude. No arts and no aſhduities are 
negletted to obtain the favour of the great, Their 
hearts pant with the utmoſt anxiety to be introduced 
to a family of diſtinction and opulence, not only be- 
cauſe the connexion gratifies their pride, but alſo be- 
cauſe, in the wonderful complications and viciſhtudes: 
of human affairs, it may one day promote their inte- 
reſt, Alas! before that day arrives, their perpetual 
uncaſineſs has often put a period to their ambition, by 
terminating - their exiflence, But even if they gain 
their ends, after a youth and a manhood conſumed in 
conſtant care and ſervitude, yet the pleaſure is not. 
adequate to the pain, nor the adyantage to the labour. 
Every one is ready to complain of the ſhortneſs of 
life; to fpend, therefore, the greateſt part of it in per- 


petual fear, caution, ſuſpenſe, and ſolicitude, merely 


to accompliſh an object of wordly ambition or avarice; 
what is it but the proverbial folly of him who loſes a 
pound to ſave a penny? “ Give me, O ye powers! 
(an ingenious man would exclaim), give me health and 
liberty, with a competence, and I will compaſſionate 
the man of a. timid and ſervile ſoul, who has at laſti 
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crept on hands and knees, through thick and thin, 
into a tall, and ſeated his limbs, after they have been 
palſied with care, on the bench of judges or of bi- 
ſhops.” 

Indeed the perpetual agitation of ſpirits, the tor- 
menting fears, and the ardent hopes, which alternately 
diſorder the boſom of the ſubtle and ſuſpicious world- 
Ing, are more than a counterbalance to all the riches 
and titular honours which ſucceſsful. cunnirg can ob- 
tain, What avail croziers, coronets, fortunes, man- 
ſion-houſes, parks, and equipages, when the poor poſ- 
ſeſſor of them has worn out his ſenſibility, ruined his 
nerves, loſt his eyes, and perhaps flained his honour, 
and wounded his conſcience in the toilſome drudgery 
of the moſt abject ſervitude, from his youth up even 
to the hoary age of feebleneſs and decripitude? When 
a man has a numerous. offspring, it may, indeed, be 
generous to ſacrifice his own eaſe and happinels to 
their advancement. He may feel a virtuous pleaſure 
in his conduct, which may ſooth him under every cir- 
cumſtanee of diſagreeable toil or painful ſubmiſſior. 
But it is obvious to obſerve, that the moſt artful of 
men, and the greateſl ſlaves to intereſt. and ambition, 
are frequently unmarried men; and that they were 
unmarried becauſe their caution. and timidity would 
never permit them to take a ſtep. which could never be 
revoked: themſelves, however unamiable, have been 
the only objects of their love; and the reſt of mankind 
have 


— 
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have been made uſe of merely as the inſtruments of 
their mean purpoſes and ſelfiſh gratifications. But 
the reſt of mankind need not envy them, for they in- 
fli on themſelves the puniſhment they deferve, They 
are always craving and never ſatisfied; they ſuffer a 
torment which is juſtly repreſented as infernal! that of 
being perpetually reaching after bleſſings which they 
can never graſp, of being prohibited to taſte the fruit, 
whoſe colour appears fo charming to the eye, and 
whoſe flavour ſo delicious to the imagination, 

How lovely and how happy, on the other hand, 
an open and ingenuous behaviour! An honeſt, un- 
ſuſpicious heart diffuſes a ſerenity over life like that of 


a fine day, when no cloud conceals the blue zther, 


N nor a blaſt ruſſles the flillneſs of the air but a crafty 
and deſigning boſom is all tumult and darkneſs, and 
may be ſaid to reſemble a miſty and diſordered atmo- 
0 


ſphere in the comforileſs climate of the poor High- 


lander. The one raiſes a man almoſt to the rank of 


ſ- IU an angel of light; the other ſinks him to a level with 
r» WW the powers of darkneſs. —The one conſtitutes a ter- 
of i 


reftrial heaven in the breaſt, the other deforms and de- 
baſes it till it becomes another hell. 

An open and ingenious diſpoſition is not only beau- 
tiful and molt conducive to private happineſs, but pro- 
| duthve of many virtues eſſential to the welfare of ſo- 
| ciety, What is ſociety without confidence? But if 
the ſelfiſh and mean ſy ſtem which is eſtabliſhed and 
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recommended among many whoſe advice and example 
have weight, ſhould univerſally prevail, in whom, and 
in what ſhall we be able to confide ?—lIt is already 
ſhocking to a liberal mind to obſerve what a multitude 


of papers, parchments, oaths, and ſolemn engagements 
is required, even in a trivial negociation. On the 


centrary, how comfortable and how honourable to hu- 
man nature, if promiſes were bonds, and aſffertions 
afhdavitss What pleaſure and what improvement 
would be derived from converſation, if every one 
would dare to ſpeak his real ſentiments, with modeſty 
and decorum indeed, but without any unmanly fear of 
offending, or ſervile deſire to pleaſe for the ſake of 
intereſt ? To pleaſe by honeſt means, and from the 
pure motives of friendſhip and philanthropy, is a duty; 
but they who ſtudy the art of pleaſing merely for their 
own ſakes, are of all characters, thoſe which ought 
leaſt to pleaſe, and which appear, when the maſque is 
removed, the molt diſguſtful, Truth, and ſimplicity 
of manners, are not only eſſential to virtue and hap- 
pineſs, but, as objects of taſte, truly. beautiful, Good 
minds will always be pleaſed with them, and.bad minds 

we need not wiſh to pleaſe, | 
Since cunning and deceit are thus odious in them- 
ſelves, and incompatible with real happineſs and dig- 
nity, I cannot help thinking, that. thoſe inſtruftors of 
the riling generation, who have inſiſted on ſtimulation 
and diſſimulation, on the penſfieri ftretti, on the thou- 
| ſand 
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ſand tricks of wordly wiſdom, are no leſs miſtaken in 
their ideas, than mean, contrafted, and 1lliberal, 
Liſten not, ye generous young men whoſe hearts are 
yet untainted, liſten not to the deluſive advice of men 
ſo deluded or ſo baſe. Have courage enough to avow 
the ſentiments of your ſouls, and let your countenance 
and your tongue be the heralds of your hearts, Pleaſe, 
conſiſtently with truth and honour, or be centented not 
to pleaſe, Let juſlice and benevolence fill your boſom 
and they will ſhine ſpontaneouſly, like the real gem 
without the aid of a ſoil, and with the moſt durable 
and captivating brilliancy. 


THE 

. IMPORTANCE OF TIME TO YOUTH. 
1s: (CHESTERFIELD. J 

? HERE is nothing which I more wiſh that you 
1 | ſhould know, and which fewer people do know, 
43 than the true uſe and value of time, It is in every- 
ids 


body's mouth; but in few people's practice. Every 


| fool who ſlatterns away his whole time in nothing, 


of which there are millions, to prove, at once, the 
| yalue and fleetneſs of time. The ſun-dials likewiſe, 


that 


| utters, however, ſome trite common-place ſentence, 


| all over Europe, have ſome ingenious inſcription to 
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that effect; ſo that nobody ſquanders away their time 
without hearing and ſeeing, daily, how neceſlary it is 
to employ it well, and how irrecoverable it is if loſt, 
But all theſe admonitions are uſeleſs, where there 1s 
not a fund of good-ſenſe and reaſon to ſuggeſt them, 
rather than receive them. By the manner in which 
you now tell me that you employ your time, I flatter 
myſelf, that you have that fund which will make you 
rich indeed, I do not, therefore, mean to give you a 
critical eſſay on the uſe and abuſe of time; I will only 
give you ſome hints, with regard to the uſe of one par- 
ticular period of that long time which, I hope, you 
have before you; I mean the next two years, Re- 
member, then, that whatever knowledge you do not 
ſolidly lay the foundation of before you are eighteen, 
you will never be maſler of while you breathe. Know- 
ledge is a comfortable and neceſſary retreat and ſhelter 
for us in an advanced age ; and if we do not plant it 
while-young, it will give us no ſhade when we grow 
old. I neither require nor expect from you great ap- 
plication to books, after you are once thrown out into 
the great world, I know it is impollible; and it may 
even, in ſome caſes, be improper: this, therefore, is 
your time, and your only time, for unwearied and 
uninterrupted application, If you ſhould ſometimes 
think it a little laborious, conſider, that labour 1s the 
unavoidable fatigue of a neceſſary journey, The more 
bours a-day you travel, the ſooner you will be at your 
journey's 
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journey's end. The ſooner you are qualified for your 
liberty, the ſooner you ſhall have it; and your manu- 


- miſſion will entirely depend upon the manner in which 


you employ the intermediate time. I think I offer 
you a very good bargain, when I promiſe you, upon 
my word, that if you will do every thing that I would 
have you do till you are eighteen, I will do every 
thing, that you would have me do, ever afterwardse 


THE-TWO BEES 
A FABLE. 


N a fine morning in May, two bees ſet forward 

in queſt of honey ; the one wiſe and temperate, 

the other careleſs and extravagant. They ſoon arrived 
at a garden enriched with aromatic herbs, the moſt 
fragrant flowers, and the moſt delicious fruitss They 
regaled themſelves for a time on the various dainties 
that were ſpread before them : the one loading his 
thigh at intervals with proviſions for the hive againſt 
the diſtant winter : the other revelling in ſweets, with- 
out regard to any thing but his preſent gratification, 
At length they found a wide-mouthed phial, that hung 
beneath the bough of a peach-tree, filled with honey 


| ready tempered, and expoſed to their talle in the moſt 
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alluring manner. The thoughtleſs epicure, ſpite of all 
his friends remonflrances, plunged headlong into the 
veſlel, reſolving to indulge himſelf in all the pleaſures 
of ſenſuality, The philoſopher, on the other hand, 
ſipped a little with caution ; but being ſuſpicious of 
danger,, flew off to fruits and flowers; where, by the 
moderation of his meals, he improved his reliſh for the 
true enjoyment of them, In the evening, however, 
he called upon his friend, to enquire whether he would 
return to the hive 3 but found him ſurfeited in ſweets, 
which he was as unable to leave as to enjoy. Clogged 
in his wings, enfeebled in his feet, and his whole frame 
totally enervated, he was but juſt able to bid his friend 
adieu, and to lament with his lateſt breath, that though 
a taſte of pleaſure might quicken the reliſh of life, an 
unreftrained indulgence is inevitable deſtruction. 
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RAMBLE OF A BENEVOLENT MAN. 


(Knox. ] 


"HE weather was remarkably ſerene, and I reſol- 
ved to leave my book-room to enjoy the vernal 
ſeaſon, I walked careleſsly from field to field, regaled 
with the ſweet ſmells which aroſe from the new-mown 
hay, and cheered by every appearance of plenty and 
tranquillity, External objects have a powerful effect 
in ſoothing the mind of man. I found myſelf ſympa- 
thiſing, with the appearance of happineſs around me. 
Every ruder paſſion was lulled to reſt, and I enjoyed, 
for a ſhort time, a ſtate of perfect feliciiy. 

As 1 roamed without any ſettled purpoſe, my feet 
carried me to the city. Curioſity led me with the 
crowd into the Seſhons-Houſe ; and as I had juſt left 
a beautiful ſcene in which all was peace, I could not 
but be particularly ſtruck with the contrall of the pre- 
ſent noiſe and tumult, "I heard two trials, in one of 
which a wretch was convicted of murder; and iu the 
other a cauſe was in debate which appearcd io 1nvolye 
great numbers in the crimes of fraud and perjury, Tue 
alte ration of the pleaders, and ihe prevarication of the 
witneſſes, contributed to complete a ſcene by no means 
adapted to inſpire exalied ideas of numan nature. 
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I haſlily left the place, when, to my mortification; 

J found that, in the very court of juſtice, I had been 
robbed of my watch and handkerchief. While I was la- 

menting my loſs, and encouraging ſome ſentiments per- 
haps rather too unfavourable to my ſpecies, I was ſud- 
denly involved in a crowd, collected with eager curio« 
ſity to ſee two hackney-coachmen terminate a diſpute 
by the exertion of their ſtrength in ſingle combat, 
The parties were nearly equal, and terrible was the 
conflict. The blows reſounded at a great diſtance, 
and preſently, | beheld them both covered with blood 
and dirt; ſhocking figures to the imagination! The 
ſpectators expreſſed no wiſh that the combatants might 
be ſeparated; but ſeemed delighted when a violent 
blow took place; and diſappointed when it was ſpent in 
air, I wiſhed to interfere aua promote an amicable adjuſt- 
ment of the matter in diſpute ; but I found my efforts 
inefleual. I ventured to propole the ſeparation of the 

poor creatures, who were thus crueily bruiſing each 
other, to a jolly butcher, fix feet high and three feet 
broad; but he gave me an indignant look, and threat- 
ened to knock me down if 1 dared to interpoſe. I 
found indeed that the combat aflorded exquiſite plea- 
ſure to the crowd. Some rubbed their hands with 
"glee, ſome filently grinned, while others vociferated 
words of encouragement, and others ſkipped for joy. 
Great pleaſures are however of no long duration, and 


this amuſement was terminated by one of the comba- 
tants 
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tants cealing to riſe, on receiving a violent ſtroke on 
the left temple. Down he fell, and the ground ſhook 
under him: and though he attempted three times to 
riſe, be was unable to effect his purpoſe ; and the whole 
circle agreed he was as dead as a door nail, The con- 
queror had only loft three of his fore teeth and one 
eye, and all agreed that he had acquitted himſelf like 
a man. The crowd, which had been ſo much delighted 
with the fray, no ſooner ſaw it concluded, than with 
looks of diſappointment they began to diſperſe, I took 
the opportunity of examining the ſtate of the van- 
quiſhed party, and found him till alive, though al moſt 
in need of the means which are uſed by the humane 
ſociety to accompliſh his complete revival. An offi- 
cious acquaintance haſtened to his aſſiſtance with a 
dram of brandy, which contributed greatly to accele- 


rate his recovery. He no ſooner roſe than he poured + 


forth a volley of dreadful imprecations on his limbs, 
which had already ſuffered extremely, Inſtead of 
thanking me or any of the ſpectators who had endea- 
voured to reſtore him, he ſwore, if we did not ſtand 
out of his way, he would fell us to the ground. We 
readily gave way, when the hero, putting on his 
cloaths, walked away, turned down an alley, and was 
ſeen by. us no more, 

My reflettions on this 1 were ſuch as tended to 
the degradation of my ſpecies; and not being in very 


55 ſpirits, I determined to enter a coffee-houſe, and 
L 3 ſeek 
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ſeek amuſement by a peruſal of the newſpapers. I 
fat down, and happened to calt my eye over the laſt 
column, which conſiſted of nothing but narratives of 
rapes, robberies, and murders, Though I knew that 
this was not at ail uncommon, and that every day's 
paper of intelligence could furniſh ſomething of a ſimi- 
lar hiſtory, yet, being in a melancholy mood, I was 
particularly ſtruck with it; and haſlily laying down 
the paper, and paying for my diſlt of coffee, I put on 


my hat, and reſolved to walk to my little rural retire- 


ment, about four miles from this turbulent ſcene, 

As I walked along, I could not help calling to 
mind, with ſentiments of extreme regret, the pleaſing 
ideas with which I had ſet out in the morning, All 
was then tranquillity and benevolence. But I had 
ſeen, in the ſpace of a few hours only, ſuch pictures of 
human miſery and perverſeneſs, as could not but oc- 
caſion unealineſs in a mind not utterly deſlitute of 
ſympathy. 

Surely, ſaid I, nature, or the God of nature, never 


intended that man ſhould be ſo degraded. It is paſſion 


which deforms. the beauty of the moral world; it is 
wickednels and the neglect of religion which renders 
man more miſerable than the brute, who is happy in 
his inſenſibility, What then can I think of thoſe 
writers who argue in defence of immorality, and 
againſt revelation ? What of thoſe governors of the 


world, who beſtow no attention on preſerving the 
| morale 
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morals of the common people, and encourage the 
teachers of ſuch doctrines as conduce to the raiſing of 
the reptile man from the voluntary abaſement in which 
his evil inclinations are able. to involve him? Let the 
magiſtrate, the clergy, the rich and powerful of every 
occupation, whoſe example is irreſiſtible, ' exert them- 
ſelves in diffuſing virtuous principles and practices 
among the people at large. Such benevolence, more 
beneficial than all pecuniary bounty, conſidered only 
as preventing temporal miſery, cauſes man to approach 
nearer to his benignant Maker than any other conduct. 
To that Maker, ſaid I, let thoſe who have charity ap- 
ply themſelves in prayer for the diminution of evil of 
all kinds, and the extenſion of happineſs and peace. 

I was muſing on ſuch ſubjects when I found myſelf 
at the door of my little cottage. The evening was 
beautiful, The clouds in the weſt were variegated 
with colours, ſuch as no pencil has yet been able to 


imitate, My garden breathed odours, and diſplayed 


the bloom of ſhrubs, ſuch as might adorn the Elyſian 


fields of the poets. All conſpired to reſtore the tran- 
quillity of the morning; and when I retired to reſt, 
my ſpirits being compoſed, I ſoon ſunk into a ſweet 


fleep, pleaſingly interrupted in the morning by a dream, 


which, as it appeared to have ſome connexion with the 
ideas I had entertained in the day, I ſhall relate: 
„ thought I was on a large plain covered over 


with flocks of innumerable ſheep, They appeared tio 
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ſtraggle without a guide, Many had their fleeces torn 
by brambles, ſome were loſt in a barren wilderneſs, 
and not a few were conſtantly engaged in annoying 
each other with their horns, There was a general 
bleating, in a tone expreſſive of diſtreſs. I pitied the 
poor creatures, but ſaw no hopes of affording them re- 
lief, till I turned my eyes to the eaſtern part of the 
plain, when I beheld. a venerable ſhepherd: with his 
crook inviting the ſheep into a fold, through which ran 
a delightful ſlream of clear water, Many ruſhed in, 
and began to drink with avidity. The alteration in. 
their appearance was in the higheſt degree pleaſing, 
Ihe lambs played about without any fear of the wolf, 
and the ſheep lay and baſked in the ſunſhine, or ſought 
refreſhment in the cool ſhade, The ſhepherd's looks 
were benevolent beyond expteſſion. He made uſe of 
every inticement to bring the ſheep into the fold, but 
many would not hear his- voice; and. ſome ſeemed to 
hear it, but perverſely ran away from him. I faw 
thoſe who: were ſo unhappy as to refuſe to enter, periſh 
miſerably by falling from rocks, by famine, by the 
violence of the wolf, and by diſeaſe, I turned from 
the painful profpect” to ſee the good ſhepherd and his 
fold; and I thought, at the cloſe of the day, he led 
the ſheep into a green paſture, the verdure and fer- 
ulity of which was increaſed by the gentle river that 
flowed through the middle of it.“ 

1 was fo delighted with the ſcene, that J was going 


tO 
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to call out to the ſhepherd in an extaſy of joy, when I 
awoke. | 

I could not but lament the abſence of ſo pleaſing a 
viſion; but the avocations and neceſlities of life called 
me from my bed, which I left with reſolutions of de- 
voting the reſt of my life to the alleviation of evil, 
wherever I ſhould find it, and to the ſecuring of his 
favour who can lead me from the vale of miſery to the 
waters of comfort and the fountain of life, 


ON CONTENTMENT 


wiTH A COMPETENCY, 


[KNxox,] 
MBITION, avarice, folly, and reſtleſſneſs of 


conſtitution, tempt men to launch their little 
and frail barks into the wide ocean of the world, where 
great numbers are inſtantly ſhipwrecked, and of thoſe 
who eſcape deflruction, the greater part, after a dan- 
gerous and troubleſome voyage, return empty and dil- 
appointed. 

It will be ſaid that a ſpirit of enterprize is uſeful ts 
the public, and whatever miſery it may produce to in- 
dividuals, ſociety, on the whole, receives fo much be- 
nefit from it, that it ought not to be diſcouraged, This 
I mean pot to deny; and all that I contend for is, to 


convince 
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convince thoſe who are furniſhed by Providence with 
a competency of worldly good, that it is wiſer to ſit 
down and enjoy it contentedly, than to hazard the loſs 
of it, and of tranquillity and virtue, in the purſuit of 
aggrandiſement and ſuperfluous increaſe, There will 


be always a ſufficient number of needy perſons to ſerve 


ſociety by the ſpirit of enterprize ; and I am by no means 
convinced that a man of competent fortune, dwelling 
reſpeftably among his neighbours, performing the duties 
of a Chriſtian, and a good maſter of a family, is not 
more ſerviceable to ſociety, both by his actual benefi- 
cence and his example, than the adventurer who flies 
to the Indies for the augmentation of a ſtore which is 
already more than ſufficient for ſupporting a reſpectable 
appearance, and furniſhing every real comfort and 

convenience. | 
It appears to me that, after the admonitions of every 
moraliſt, few men form a juſt eſtimate of the duration 
of human life; and that their inattention te the obvious 
truth, that it is ſhort and frail, is the cauſe of their 
labouring inceſſantly for thoſe things which they can- 
not have time to enjoy, The few years of extreme 
old age, if they ſhould ever arrive at it, they reſolve 
to devote to eaſe and ſelf-enjoyment. And it is true 
that they might enjoy old age, :f "their old age ſhould 
ſhould be healthy ; but the probability is, that it will 
be loaded with infirmities, the conſequence of exceſ- 
live anxiety and labour of mind, and perhaps alſo of 
the 
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the ill effects of foreign climates, But it is moſt likely 
that life will terminate before the period of content- 
ment ſhall arrive, and that they will drop into the 
grave, in the midſt of their toils and dangers, melan- 
choly monuments of human blindneſs, 

Contentment is a virtue mare frequently recom- 
mended by moral writers of all ages than any other; 
a proof of its importance, and, at the ſame time, of 
the inefficacy of their recommendations of it, I believe 
it never was leſs practiſed than in the preſent age. 
It is quite unfaſhionable. A man of parts, who does 
not endeavour to augment his fortune and raiſe his 


family is eſteemed in the world to be deſtitute of pro- | 


per ſpirit. All are therefore on the wing for higher 
ſtations : Alps on Alps ariſe! No exaltation of rank 
is high enough: no opulence ſufficiently abundant to 
ſatisfy the eternal cravings of the man of ſpirit and 
enterprize. 

I fear, indeed, this eagerneſs is a proof that this 
world occupies the firſt place in the affections of many, 
and that the external goods of fortune are deemed by 
them the only advantages worthy of purſuit, But 
this is a lamentable inſtance of human error: for even 
if this world were the whole of man's exiſtence, yet 
health and contentment are flill worth more than the 


rank of a marquis, and the poſſeſſions of the richeſt 


f plunderer of the caſt, 
| Theſe refleQuons were excited by a letter lately 


received, 
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received, and with the inſertion of which I ſhall cloſe 
this evening's paper: 
8 Sir, 

& I beg leave to lay before you a few circumſlances 
of my life, which may poſſibly afford ſome hints for 
the inſtruction of others, under your direction. 

& I am the younger ſon of a wealthy merchant in 
London, who, on his deceaſe, left me poſſeſſed of 
five hundred a- year. My brother had at lealt a tous 
ſand. My friends adviſed me in order to improve my 
fortune to an equality with my brother's, to go to the 
Eaſt Indies, where I had many friends, and a ſingu- 
larly fine opportunity of making a rapid increaſe of 
my patrimony. I happened, however, to be attached 
to an amiable young lady, whoſe friends would never 
conſent to her leaving England; and love was ſtronger 
than avarice; I abſolutely refuſed to go, notwichſtand- 
ing the reproaches which were thrown on my want of 
ſpirit, 

„ My brother, though more amply provided for 
than myſelf, was of a different diſpoſition ; and had 
no attachment to counteratt its influence. On finding 
me determined, he conſidered with himſelf, that the 
opportunity was too valuable to be loſt, and reſolved 
inſtantly to accept the great advantages which he ſaid 
I had fo raſhly relinquiſhed. He accordingly let his 
beautiful villa and gardens, in a ſweet village near 


London, and ſet fail in the firſt Eaſt Indiaman. 


6 I was 
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& I was glad to be delivered from the importunities 
of my friends, and in a very ſhort time after my 
brother's departure, I married the object of my firſt 
affections, a lady of little fortune, but of a ſweet and 
contented diſpoſition, Five hundred a-year, though 
a very pretty income, I knew was not ſufficient to 
ſupport the expences of faſhionable life in the me- 
tropolis; and as we both loved retirement and do- 
meſtic happineſs, we determined to hire a houſe in 
South Wales. 

& The houſe was not large, but genteel. It flood 
in the midſt of a little lawn, and upon an eminence 
which commanded a view of the neighbouring river, 
There was a good neighbourhood, conſiſting chiefly of 
genteel families who had retired on ſmall fortunes, with 
a determination to enjoy themſelves and their friends, 
rather in an elegant and comfortable ſty le of viſiting, 
than with oſtentation. | 

&« I ſoon found that in this place my five hundred 
pounds a-year gave me great influence, Indeed, as 
the neceſſaries' of life were very cheap, and the ſty le 
of living frugal, it was an affluent income, I wiſhed 
not to overbear ; but as I found my neighbours in- 
clined to pay me greater reſpett than was conſiſtent 
with an eaſy intercourſe, I took pains to decline it, 
I uſed hoſpitality ; I took no exceptions to any indi- 
vidual; J diſtributed the fragments from my table to 
the poor; I never entered into any diſagreements but 
28 
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as an arbitrator; and in conſequence: of this inof. 
fenſive conduct, I was univerſally beloved, and, I 

muſt confeſs, as happy as I believe the condition of 
humanity will allow. 

Many years paſſed in this retirement, and I never 

was at a loſs for ſubjefts on which I might. employ my 
aktive powers, and prevent that miſery which ariſes 

from the want of objeQs to excite exertion, My fa- 

mily, which conſiſted of my wife, and of three boys 
and a girl, furniſhed a lively ſcene. I often devoted | 


a conſiderable part of the day to reading with my boys, 
who were inſtrufted in claſſical learning at a neigh- ö 
bouring ſchool, over which a very good ſcholar pre- 

fided. Rural ſports occupied ſome time, and I never f 
objected to a game at whiſt or quadrille, when it was ( 
agreeable to the parties whom we viſited. I pretend it 


to no particular modes of living; unleſs to be content- 
ed and eaſy, with every reaſon for being ſo, is to be 
particular, | 

4% I often heard from my brother, and in almoſt 
every letter for ſix years he talked of returning and 
enjoying his acquiſitions, At laſt he actually returned 
with an enormous fortune, He paid me a viſit, and 
quite overpowered us all with the ſplendour of hi 
equipage and retinue, No nobleman in the neigh- 
bourhood had ever entered the country with ſo much 
oſlentation. I could eaſily ſee, though he was not 


unkind, or void of. fraternal affeftion, that he con- 
ſidered 
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ſidered. us as greatly beneath him, mean in our ideas 
and modes of living, and as not at all calculated to re- 
flect honour upon him in his exalted ſtation. His viſit 
was but ſhort; and, though we gave him the moſt 
cordial invitations, was never repeated, 

6 It was not difficult to gain intelligence of his con- 
duct. His profuſion was ſuch as could not fail to be 
the ſubje& of converſation, There was indeed no ex- 
trayagance which the higheſt rank of nobility ever in- 
dulged, which he did not eagerly adopt, from an idea 
that it added to the poſſe ſſion of wealth, the-luſtre of 
gentility. 

After a few years ſpent in this ſtyle, he began te 
find his reſources leſs copious than at his firſt arrival. 
Creditors were importunate. The ſteward remon- 
itrated ; but pride and vanuy had gained too powerful 
an influence to be refilled. He determined to have 
recourſe to gaming, at. once a genteel and eaſy mode 
of ſupply, if he ſhould be ſucceſsful, Unacquainted 
with the arts of profeſſed gameſlers, he ſoon became 
their prey, and in fix months was ſo reduced as to be 
obliged to mortgage his paternal eſtate. 

© He now began to conhder his ſituation with ſe- 
He could not retrench. He could 
not ſurvive the ſhame of living in a ſlate of poverty or 
dependance among thoſe whom he uſed to feed with 


luxury at his table, 


rious ſolicitude. 


think but of one expedient. He muſt return at the 
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age.of five and forty to the Eaſt Indies under many 
diſadvantages, to raiſe another fortune. 

6 After a thouſand painful thoughts, he embarked 
once more to traverſe half the globe, and to live in a 
moſt unwholeſome climate, for the purpoſe of return- 
ing at fifty to live the ſame turbulent and luxurious 
life in England. Providence ſhortened his labour; 
he was loſt in the paſſage; and the little property he 
left in England was afterwards ſold to pay three ſhil- 
lings in che pound to a hundred creditors. 

I weep over my brother's misfortunes ; but at the 
ſame time I cannot but congratulate myſelf on the 
choice of my youth. I have enjoyed, and ſtill enjoy, 
with the bleſhng of a kind Providence, every com- 
fort and convenience which a reaſonable mind can de- 
fire: and I hope others may be led by my example to 
know when they are well; to be contented with a 
competency ; and to truſt in a benevolent Being, who 
can cauſe a little ſtore to ſupply more real pleaſure to 
the contented mind, than the fortune of a Clive could 


bellow, I often think of Horace's 4 


—— —— Quod petis hic eſt, 
Eſt ulubris, animus ſi te non deficit æquus, 
Vitæ ſumma brevis ſpes vetat nos inchoare longas, 


* But.I ceaſe quotation, One effect of my retire- 


mert is, that I have accumulated many apophthegms 
and 


{ir 


ns 
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and adages of ancient wiſdom; and of moſt of them J 


have experienced the truth, For the preſent adieu. 


OrzETI Tus.“ 
* 


THE VILLAGE LOVERS. 
A Tale. 


| HE charms of innocence are no where to be 

found combined with more unattected ſimplicity 
than in a country life, Here we view the village maid 
returning at the cloſe of eve from milking her cows, 
and warbling her ſweet, though wild notes, from na— 
ture; and the whililing ploughman refreihing him— 
ſelf with a jug of ale, after the fatignes of his daily 
labour; in ſhort, pride, pomp, and aftettation give 
way to domeſtic happineſs, 

A farmer of conliderable eflates, and great reſpec- 
tability, who reſided in a romantic village, ſituated on 
the Kentiſh coaſt, had an only daughter whole name 
we ſhall call Patty. At the age of nineteen, ſhe had 
the misfortune to be deprived of an affeftionate mother, 
who loved her to diftrattion, 
her mother, had the full management of her father's 
domeſtic concerns, which ſhe ſuperintended to the en- 
tire ſatisfation of her venerable parent, She was 
very induſtrious and attentive, 


M 2 


Lubin, who was a 


domellis 


Patty, at the deceaſe of 
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domeſtic in the ſervice of the farmer, was a youth of 
much honeſt ſimplicity; his countenance diſplayed 
ingular traits of good nature, and his artleſs manners 
gained him the eſteem of the whole village. Patty 
was particularly diſtinguiſhed. for her humanity and 
goodneſs; ſhe was as tender as ſhe was generous; her 
' Purſe was ever ready to alleviate the diflreſſes of the 
unfortunate. Patty was ſo much intereſted in favour 
of Lubin, that a kind of ſecret jealouſy ſubſiſled · be- 
tween the other ruſtic domeſlics of the family; the in- 
dulgence which Lubin experienced from Patty, when 
he came from his ruſtic employ, was peculiarly reverſe 
to that of his brother-labourers; for he was indulged 
with every dainty her father's table afforded, While 
his companions were obliged to be content with their 
allotted refreſkments; it was evident, from every ap- 


pearance, that Patty had ſomething more than Lubin's | 
welfare at heart: the fat was, ſhe loved him. She 
: 0 
took an opportunity one evening, as ſhe was returning | 
towards the farm, to ſpeak to Lubin in the moſt af- 
; £7 | f 
fectionate manner; and, at the ſame time expreſſed 
2. hes a i n 
a great regard for him, by telling him that any afſiil- 
a 


+ ance ſhe could render him he might at pleaſure com- 
mand, 
This extraordinary declaration had a powerful ef- 
fect on the ruſtic ſwain ; he was ſenſible of Patty's 
love for him; he diſcovered vifible ſigns of an agita- 
ted mind, 
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Tt happened, a ſhort time after that Patty had de- 
clared her tender paſſion for Lubin, that he was com- 
pelled for a few months to deſert his virtuous fair one, 
to encounter the boiſterous waves. 

The cauſe of his abſence was as follows: A relation 
dying in America, left Lubin a legacy of ten thou- 
ſand pounds; and his perſonal attendance in that 
country was deemed abſolutely neceſſary, Patty was 
overjoyed at the good fortune Lubin was likely to ex- 
perience, though his abſence ſhe deeply lamented. He 
ſet fail with a proſperous gale, and with the good 
wiſhes of his diſconſolate Patty. 

Lubin had not departed many days before a Mr. 
Welford, a gentleman of liberal fortune in the ſame 
village, became tenderly attached tg the charms of 
Patty; he made the molt honourable vows of his 
paſſion to the lovely female, which ſhe ſincerely re- 
fuſed, ſtating thatzher heart and perſon were previouſly 
engaged; chis declaration from the lips of the fair de- 
liverer, operated as an electrical ſhock to Mr, Wel- 
ford; it preyed ſo forcibly on his feelings that he was 
never after known to ſolicit an affectionate eſteem for 
any lady, ſuch was the diſappointment he ſuffered, 

Patty was taking a ſolitary walk one day by the ſea- 
ſhore, when, on a ſudden the diſcovered at a great di- 
Nance, a {hip apparently in extreme diſtreſs. She was 
very anxious for the ſafety of the crew; the ſtorm be- 


gan to abate gradually, and, in leſs than an hour, the 


X 3 | rcitleſs 
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reſtleſs ocean had the appearance of a perfeft calm. 
As the veſſel approached nearer in ſight, her anxiety 
began to encreaſe ; however, her fears ſoon ſubſided ; 
for happineſs was viſibly pictured in her angelic fea- 


tures; her object of affettion, after an abſence of ſix 


tedious months, ſafely landed on his native ſhore, 
Lubin was affeQtionate and grateful—he arrived with 
great wealth, and with it he made happy a moſt amiable 
Female, whoſe tranſcendant virtues ſhone with the 
mol] brilliant luſtre. 

The nuptials of Lubin and Patty were celebrated 
on the following day, and the whole village preſented 
a ſcene of rural felicity, 


EW 


— — — 
— 
— 


ON- ENJOYMENTS OF EARLY TIXES, 


AND ON LICHTLY PASSING OVER THE 


EVILS OF LIFE, 


[GorDsMITH, J 


HEN I reflect on the unambitious retirement- 


in which I paſſed the earlier part of my life in 
the country, I cannot avoid feeling ſome pain in think- 
- ing that thoſe happy days are never to return. In 
that retreat, all nature ſeemed capable of affording 
_ Pleaſure, I then made no refinements on happineſs, 
but could be pleaſed with the moit awkward efforts of 
4 ruſlic 


ruſtic mirth; thought croſs- purpoſes the higheſt ſearch. 
of human wit, and queſtions. and commands the moſt. 
rational way of ſpending the evening. Happy, could 


ſo charming an illuſion ſtill continue! I find: that age 
and knowledge only contribute to ſour our diſpoſitions, 
My preſent enjoy ments may be more refined, but they 


are infinitely leſs pleaſing. The pleaſure the beſt adtor 


gives, can no way compare to that I have received 
from a country wag, who imitated a quaker's ſermon, 
The muſic of the fineſt finger is diſſonance, to what 
I felt when our old dairy-maid ſung me into tears with 
Johnny Armſtrong's Lalt. Good Night, or the cruelty 
of Barbara Allen, 


Writers of every age have endeavoured to ſhow 


that pleaſure is in us, and not in the objects offered 


for our amuſement, If the ſoul be happily diſpoſed, 
every thing becomes capable of affording entertain- 
ment, and diſtreſs will almoſt want a name. 


Every 


occurrence paſſes in review like the figures in a pro- 


ceſſion; ſome may be awkward, others ill-dreſſed; 


but none but a fool is for this enraged with the maſter 
of the ceremonies, 
I remember to have once ſeen a ſlave in a fortifi. 


cation in Flanders, who appeared no way touched with 


his ſituation, He was maimed, deformed, and chained ; 
obliged to toil from the appearance of day till night- 


fall, and condemned to this for life: yet, with all theſe 


circumſtances of apparent wreichecnels, he ſung, 
would 
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would have danced, but that he wanted a leg, and ap- 
peared the merrieſt, happieſt man of all the garriſon, 
What a practical philoſopher was here! an happy 
conſtitution ſupplied philoſophy 3; and, though ſeem- 
ingly_ deſtitute of wiſdom, he was really wiſe, No 
reading or ſtudy had contributed to diſenchant the 
fairy land around him, Every thing furniſhed him 
with an opportunity of mirth; and though ſome 


thought him, from his inſenſibility, a fool, he was ſuch | 


an ideot, as philoſophers ſhould wiſh to imitate; for 
all philoſophy 1s only forcing the trade of happineſs, 
when nature ſeems to deny the means, 

They who, like our ſlave, can place themſelves on 
that fide of the world in which every thing appears in 
a pleaſing light, will find ſomething in every occur- 
rence to excite their good humour, The moſt calami- 
tous events, either to themſelves or others, can bring 
no other affliction; the whole world is to them a 
theatre, on which comedies only are acted. All the 
buſtle of heroiſm, or the rants of ambition, ſerve only 
to heighten the abſurdity of the ſcene, and make the 
humour more poignant. They feel, in ſhort, as little 
anguiſh at their own diſtreſs, or the complaints of 
others, as the undertaker, though dreſſed in black, 
feels ſorrow at a funeral, 

Of all the men I ever read of, the famous Cardinal 
de Retz poſſeſled this happineſs of temper in the high- 


ell degree, As he was a man of gallantry, and de- 
_ ſpiſed 
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ſpiſed all that wore the pedantic appearance of philo- 
ſophy, wherever pleaſure was to be ſold, he was gene- 
rally foremoſt to raiſe the auction. Being an univer- 
ſal admirer of the fair ſex, when he found one lady 
cruel, he generally fell in love with another, from 
whom he expected a more favourable reception, If 
the too rejected his addreſſes, he never thought of 
retiring into deſerts, or pining in hopeleſs diflreſs. 
He perſuaded himſelf, that inſtead of loving the lady, 
he only fancied he had loved her; and ſo all was well 
again, When fortune wore her angriefl look, and he 
at laſl fell into the power of his molt deadly enemy, 
Cardinal Mazarine, (being confined a cloſe priſoner 
in the callle of Valenciennes) he never attempted to 
ſupport his diftreſs by wiſdom or philoſophy, for he 
pretended to neither; he only laughed at himſelf and 
his perſecutor, and ſeemed infinitely pleated at his 
new ſituation. In this manſion of diſtreſs, though ſe- 
cluded from his friends, though denied all the amuſe- 
ments, and. even the conveniences of life, he ſtill re- 
tained. his good humour; laughed at the little ſpite of 
his enemies; and carried the jeſt ſo far, as to be re- 
venged by writing the life of his gaoler, 

All that the wiſdom of the proud can teach, is, to 
be ſlubborn or ſullen under misfortunes. The Cardi- 
nal's example will inſtru us to be merry in circum» 
llances of the higheſt affliction, It matters not whe- 
ther our good humour be cen{tcued by others into in- 

ſenſibility 
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ſenſibility, or even ideotiſm; it is happineſs to our- 
ſelves 3 and none but a fool would meaſure his ſatis- 
faction by what the world thinks of it. For my own 
part, I never paſs by one of our priſons for debt, that 
I do not envy that felicity which is {ill going forward 
among thoſe people who forget the cares of the world, 
by being ſhut out from its ambition. | 

The happieſt filly feilow I ever knew, was of the 
number of thoſe good-natured creatures, that are faid 


to do no harm to any but themſelves, Whenever ne 


fell into any miſery, he uſually called it ſeeing life, . 
If his head was broke by a chairman, or his pocket G 
picked by a ſharper, he comforted himſelf by imita— j 
ting the Hibernian dialect of the one, or the mere 4 
faſhionable cant of the other. Nothing came amiſs to n 
him. His inaitention to money-matters had incenſed k, 
his father to ſuch a degree, that all the intercelhon of . 
friends in his favour was fruitleſs, The old gentleman FR 
was on his death-bed. The whole family, and Dick L 

among the number, gathered around him.—*< I leave 3 


my {econd ſon, Andrew, (ſaid the expiring miſer) my 


whole eſtate, and defire him to be frugal,” Andrew, 
in a ſorrowful tone, as is uſual on theſe occaſions, 
prayed heaven to prolong his life, and health to enjoy 
it himſelf, recommend Simon, my third ſon, to 
the care of his elder brother, and leave him, beſide, 
four thouſand pounds.” „Ah! father, (cried Simon, 
in great affliction to be ſure) may heaven give you life 

| and 
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and health to enjoy it yourſelf.” At laſt, turning to 
poor Dick, “As for you, you have always been a 
ſad dog; you'll never come to good; you'll never be 
rich: I'll leave you. a ſhilling to buy an halter,” 
Ah! father, (cries Dick, without any emotion) may 
heaven give you life and health to enjoy it yourſelf”? 
This was all the trouble the loſs of fortune gave this 
thoughtleſs imprudent creature, However, the ten- 


derneſs of an uncle recompenſed the neglett of 2 


father; and my friend is now not only exceſhvely 
good-humour'd, but completely rich. 

Yea, let the world cry out at a bankrupt who ap- 
pears at a ball ; at an author who laughs at the public 
which pronounces him a dunce; at che general who 
ſmiles at the reproach of the vulgar ; or the lady who 
keeps her good, humour in ſpite of ſcandal ; but ſuch 
is the wiſeit behaviour that any of us can poſſibly aſ- 
ume: it is certainly a better way to oppoſe calamity 
by diſhpation, than to take up the arms of reaſon or 
reſolution to oppoſe it. By the firſt method, we for- 
y get our miſeries; by the laſt, we only conceal them 


from others. By ſtruggling with misfortunes, we are | 
ſure to receive ſome wounds in the conflict; but a ſure 


OY WW method to come off viftorious, is by running away, 


life 1 | | 
and : . THE 
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# + "THE THUNDER STORM. 
; | A Morar TALE, 


þ ' | pon the young hbertines about town, 

and the old ones alſo, may think of their ſuc- 
ceſsful attempts againſt the virtue of the credulous fair 
ones, who put themſelves imprudently in their power, 
they may fairly be ranked among the peſls of ſociety, 
as they very largely contribute to the diſturbance of its 
peace. To the lawleſs libertines of the age the fol- 
lowing tale is particularly addreſſed. May the fate of 
him on whoſe account it was written, fink deep into 
their hearts, and deter them from - purſuits which, | 
though not puniſhable by human laws, deſerve the ſe= 
vereſt that can be inflitted. ; 

Threwn into the gay world, before he had entered g 


into his nineteenth year, with an affluent fortune at 
his diſpoſal, and no command over his paſſions, Sir 
Frederick Wooton diſtinguiſhed himſelf hy a ſtrong 
propenſity to many vices Which degrade the man, and 
diſgrace the gentleman. His paſſion for women, how- 
ever, was predominant, and in the gratification of that 
paſſion he ſcrupled not to be guilty of the meaneſl, 
as well as moſt unwarrantable, not to ſay criminal 
actions, Is it not criminal to ſeduce the artleſs fair 
one from the paths of innocence, and for a momentary 

1 triumph, 
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triumph, to blaſt her reputation for ever ? Is it not 
criminal to deſtroy the happineſs of the married pair, 
by alienating the afſeftions of a wife from, and ſhaking 
her fidelity to her huſband, 

Sir Frederick was formed by nature to captivate 
the fair ſex: he was finiſhed by art to ruin them, His 
perſon was remarkably flriking; and his manners 
were inexpreſſibly ſeduttive. With his appearance he 
charmed the eye of every woman who beheld him; with 
his elocution he delighted the ear of every woman 
whom he thought worthy of his attention; that is, 
of every woman whom he marked out for deſtruction. 
His aſſiduity was unwearied ; and his eloquence was 
not to be reſiſted. To make the worf: appear the 


better reaſon,” he was dangerouſly qualified; yet, 


though his triumphs over female virtue were frequent, 


8 he ſtell met with very litile oppoſition from female d:f- 

4 cretion. Every new conqueſt ſerved to increaſe his 

: inſolence ; and as he found that every new conqueſt 

at 2 2 a a | 

\. [W increaſed his importance in a female circle, he was ad- 

os WS. . 
ditionally ſtimulated to perſevere in his infamous pur« 

n f 

: ſuits. 

E As Sir Frederick aſſociated chiefly with young fel. 

"I lows of his own principles, and addifted t6 the ſame 

3 pleaſures, he received no checks to his proceedings 

en; : 


N from their admonitions, or reproofs. He was at 
length, however, both admoniſhed and reprehended 
| by a man with waole company he did not expect to be 


Vor, III. 11. N | troubled, 
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troubled, after his behaviour to him. He had been a 
Nudent with him in the ſame college at Cambridge 
but never thoroughly liked him, becauſe he was, in 
his opinion, too rigid in his ways of thinking, and 
wanted ſpirit: in other words, becauſe he would not 
be as wicked as himſelf, 

Mr. Morden, though he was not ſurpriſed at his 
fellow-ſtudent's baeaking off all acquaintance with him 
en the great e in his affairs, was concerned at it, 
as he had really ſome qualities Which might have been 
denominated amiable: he was exceedingly good- 
natured, and he was as generous as a prince; but 
good nature and generoſity, though they are very 
powerful recommendations, ought not, by any means, 
to prejudice us ſo far in favour of a man as to make 
us ready to apologize for thoſe parts of his conduct 
which deſerve no palliation. 

Mr. Morden, in conſequence of the ceſſation of his 
acquaintance with Sir Frederick, had, for ſome years, 
never troubled him with a ſingle viſit : and had he not 
been provoked by his trifling with a young lady for 
whom he had a ſincere regard, as a friend, he would 


not have, perhaps, viſited him again. 

It was Sir Frederick's common pradtice, if he found 
the girls whom he wanted to ſeduce too much upon 
their guard to yield to his diſhonourable ſolicitations, 
to amuſe them with promiſes of marriage; and thoſe 
promiſes being gilded. by his title, too often enabled 

him; 
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him to carry his point without the .performance of 
them. By ſuch promiſes he had lured ſeveral credu- 
lous females to their undoing, and he was taking an 
infinite deal of pains to add a Miſs Norris to the num— 
ber of the ſeduced, when his old fellow-collegtan very 
unexpectedly made his appearance before him, 

Mr. Morden, on his arrival at Sir Frederick's 
houſe, in Hanover-Square, would not give in his 
name, but defired the ſervant to tell his maſter that a 
gentleman from the country wiſhed to ſpeak with him 
upon particular buſineſs. Thomas had received no 


the baronet. 
Sir Frederick at that time, having jult looked over, 
with a cruel ſatisfaction, a long liſt of the frail crea- 


tures whom he had ſubdued, was planning future con— 


quells. 

is On Mr. Morden's entering the room, he could not 
1 help ſlarting with lurpriſe : he ſtarted; and, though ex- 
5 tremely a man of the world, was diſconcerted. 
for Mr. Morden drew a favourable concluſion from his 
uld embarraſſment, by aſcribing it to a conſciouſneſs of 

, having acted in a manner not to be juſtified by reaſon 
an 


or by honour; but he was miſtaken, Sir Frederick's 


* confuſion aroſe only from the natural antipathy which 


| all bad men have to good ones; and he was at that 
moment pained at the fight of Mr, Morden, as he felt 
| | N 2 himſelf, 


denying orders; he was therefore ſoon introduced to 
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bimſelf, in ſpite of his title and his fortune, his infe— 
rior, Had he imagined that he came to talk with him 
about Miis Norris, he would have been probably 
doubly confounded, 

Mr, Morden, not thinking any ceremony neceſſary, 
though he behaved with great politeneſs, immediately 
went upon the affair which had occaſioned his viſit, 

„ You ſeem very much ſurpriſed to ſee me, Sir 
Frederick; and you wonder, no doubt, what buſineſs 
brought me hither, You ſhall ſoon be informed, I 
wait on you, not upon my own account; I wait upon 
you on a lady's, I come as a friend to Nifs Norris.“ 

The word Norris produced a ſecond ſtart, “ Miſs 
Norris!“ replied he, with a careleſs air, affecting to 
be quite unacquainted with the name: „Miſs Norris! 
Who is ſhe ? What is ſhe?“ 

Morden, who plainly perceived that his looks be- 
trayed him, and that he was apprehenſive of a galling 
lecture, pitied his condition; but his pity was mo- 
mentous: it inſlantly gave way to contempt and indig- 
nation, and he attacked him in very ſpitited terms for 
his keeping a woman of ſenſe and virtue in a ſtate of 
| ſuſpenſe concerning his deſigns. If you intend to 
(continued he) your behaviour is ridiculous: 


marry her 
if your intentions are diſhonourable, you act, let me 


tell you, an infamous part.“ 
„Infamous!“ exclaimed Sir Frederick, violentiy 
agitated, 


a . @a 
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agitated, “ J have not been uſed to this kind of lan- 
guage, Sir; and by G—d I will not bear it from any 
man breathing; 

Mr, Morden, not in the leaſt intimidated, not even 
diſcompoſed, by the loudneſs or the energy with which 
that ſpeech was uttered, anſwered with his uſual calm- 
neſs upon every occaſion, There is nothing in my 
language, Sir Frederick, of which I am aſhamed: I 
do not ſay you are abſolutely infameus, but I again 
ſay that you will act an infamous part if your inten- 
tions, with regard to Miſs Norris, are diſhonourable : 
and I am afraid they are ſo, from the manner in which 
you behave to her, Tis cruel to avail yourſelf of her 
affection for you, to keep her ſighing for the perform- 
ance of your promiſe to her. You cannot but ſuppoſe 
that your taking no ſteps to perform it muſt make her 
very unhappy. She loves you too well not to wiſh for 
an honourable union with you, your title and ellate 
out of the queſtion. Should you deſert her, your de- 
ſertion may prove fatal to her: ſhe will certainly ra- 
ther die, than have the wiſh of her heart gratified at 
the expence of her virtue,” | 

Sir Frederick, during the delivery of this ſpeech, 
walked up and down the room, biting his lips, and 
looking as if he wiſhed his viſitor a thouſand miles off, 
When Mr. Morden pauſed, he ſaid, “ don't know 


what you mean, Sir, by troubling me in this way; 


| nor do I ſee what buſineſs you have to be ſo inquiſitive 


N 3 about 
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about my deſigns with regard to Lucy Norris: I dg 
not think it at all neceſſary to acquaint you with my 
deſigns of any ſort ; and therefore, if you have nothing 
elſe to ſay to me, I muſt take the liberty to requeſt 
you to leave my houſe,” 

The few laſt words of this reply were articulated in 
fuch inſolent tones, that if Mr. Morden had not very 
much intereſted himſelf in Miſs Norris's becoming 
Lady Wooton, he would not have ſtaid to receive 
another addreſs of the ſame kind; and as he not 
only bad her hay pineſs at heart, but wiſhed alſo to 
reclaim Sir Frederick, to make hiu quit the paths of 
licentiouſneſs, and retrieve his character by a life of 
decent domeſtication, he was determined not to leave 
the ſpot till he had entered more deeply into the ſub- 
jeft which engaged his whole attention. 

In conſequence of this determination, Mr. Morden 
began to read a very ſenſible, thongh rather ſevere 
lecture againll übertiniſm in general, and againſt the 
ſeduction of women in particular. He talked, indeed, 
in ſo ſorcible, as well as ſo fee a ſtyle, that he almolt 
perſuaded him to ſpend the remainder of his days like 
a man of honour ; a very different being from him com- 
monly called ſo by a violent miſapplication of one of 
the moſt reſpectable words in the Eng ſh language. 

When Mr. Morden had with a iccret delight (for 
the goodnc {s of his heart was equal tc he gooduels of 
kis underſtanding) found that what he had faid not only 

gave 
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gave no offence, but ſeemed to make the wiſhed for 
impreſſion upon the mind of the hearer, he with a 
natural and eaſy tranſition, proceeded to his behaviour 
to Miſs Norris; and by expatiating largely on the 
various merits of that lady, obtained an anſwer from 
him which gave him add:tional-pleaſure, 

Sir Frederick having thanked his monitor for his 
friendly efforts to conv.nce him of the errors of his 
conduct, and to induce him to renounce them, told him 
that he was exceedingly obliged ro him for his viſit, 
and that he would, as ſown as ſome little affairs of his 
were ſettled, go down to Berkſhire, and offer Miſs 
Norris his hand. | 

Mr. Morden was ſo thoronghly ſatisfied with the 
concluding words of Sir Frederick's laſt ſpeech, that 
he took his leave in a ſhort time aſter he had declared 
the pleaſure received, went home, and wrote imme- 
diately to Miſs Norris to prepare her for the reception 
of her lover in the happ:c!t diſpoſitions imaginable, 

% How finely I have hummed this bookiſh fellow, 
who has pored over the old philoſophers fo long that 
he will never make any figure in the world! His notions 
about virtue and religion may do well enough for a 
parſon, but, by G—d, they are ſufficient to render a 
gentleman contemptible,” 

At the (cloſe of this characteriſtic ſoliloquy, Sir 
Frederick rightly ſuppoſing that Mr, Morden would 
immediately take ſome. method to inform Miſs Norris 

of 
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of what had paſſed between them, and as rationally 
conjefturing that the information ſhe received would 
animate her to meet him, on his re-appearance, with 
double delight, reſolved to whirl away to Berkſhire ; 
and, by availing himſelf of the increaſed prepoſſeſſions 
in his favour, to fink her to a level with thoſe believing 
females over whom he had been ſcandaloufly victorious. 
While he was hurrying to f191ſh the buſineſs which 
detained him (particularly againſt his inclination at 
that time) in town, Mifs Norris was pleaſing herſelf 
with the peruſal of Mr, Morden's very friendly epiſtle 
to her, The apparent reformation of the man whom 
ſhe could not help loving, libertine as he was, with a 
fondneſs bordering upon tolly, tranſported her : and 
a little felf-adulation ſerved to heighten her joy 
upon the occaſion: the change 1n her lover's prin- 
ciples ſhe aſcribed to his prejudices in her behalf; and 
ſhe was vain enough to impute thoſe prejudices to 
charms which he bad never diſcovered in any woman 

except her. | 
Miſs Norris was not a beauty of the firſt magnitude, 
but handſome enough to be taken notice of by almoſt 
every man who beheld her; even in public aſſemblies 
(though ſhe ſeldom went to them) the had never the 
mortification to be overlooked. An unexpetted alte- 
ration in her circumſtances had made a retired life 
prudent, and ſhe ſoon began to be more than contented 
—to be happy in retirement, She was, indeed, very 
eligibly 


y 
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eligibly ſituated, in the pleaſanteſſ part of Berkſhire, 
at the houſe of a worthy farmer, who had been a 
tenant of her father's, and had married a ſervant whom 
her mother, with reaſon, greatly eſteemed for her many 
valuable qualities. By this good couple ſhe was grate- 
fully, faichfully attended, and ſhe was extremely re- 
ſpetted by all the ladies in the neighbourhood ; beloved 
by all who were acquainted with her intrinkc worth. 
It was upon a viſit to a family near the cottage at which 
ſhe refided, that Sir Frederick firſt fell into her com- 


pany. He ſaw, heard, admired, loved. Loved} 


No— a coarſer word would be more proper ; for he 
certainly wiſhed to enjoy her upon his own terms, and 
when her ſituation was explained to him, he, coxcomb- 
like, reckoned upon her fall. His diſtinguiſhing be- 
haviour to her alarmed the whole village : he made his 
addreſſes io her in form, and all the girls who envied 
her were afraid that he would marry her ; they were, 
ſometimes, however, relieved, in the midſt of their 
apprehenſions, by their hopes; they hoped to ſee her 
his millreſs ; they could not bear the thoughts of ſeeing 
her his wife, 

Having been thrown into a train of agreeable re- 
flections by the peruſal of Mr, Morden's letter, Miſs 
Norris received Sir Frederick with more Rleaſure than 
ihe had yet done; and her reception flattered his 
vanity to ſuch a degree, that he imagined he ſhould 
ecrtainly be as ſucceſsful as he wiſhed, | 

When 
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When the firſt effuſions were over on both ſides, 
Sir Frederick told his Lucy that he was come to ac- 
quaint her with his final reſolution to offer his hand; 
and he informed her, at his departure, that he would 
in a few days fix his wedding one, 

Miſs Norris now felt herſelf ſo happy, that ſhe 
could not refrain from exulting a little over thoſe of 
her female acquaiitance, who had taken great pains 
to ſet her againſt her titled lover. He, on the other 
hand, was wholly employed in preparing matters for 
the atchievement which he had long projected. 

Miſs Norris fitting one afternoon, in a pretty arbor 

at the-bottom of the garden, in which ſhe often amuſed 
herſelf, received the following note from Sir Frede- 
rick : 
If my dear Miſs Norris will favour her fond lover 
with a viſit at Farmer Golding's, ſhe will not, he 
flatters himſelf, repent of her condeſcenſion: as he has 
ſomething to communicate of the utmoſt conſequence 
to her.“ 

By this note Miſs Norris was for ſome time per- 
plexed : after much heſitation, however, ſhe returned a 
complying anſwer, 

Sir Frederick, tranſported with the anſwer to his 
note, waited for the writer of it with the greateſt im- 
patience, as he had ſecured all the Goldings in his in- 
tereſt, At laſt, his patience being exhauſted, he ſal- 
lied forth in order to meet the deſtined victim. 


While 
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While he was walking up and_down a field threugh 


which he knew ſhe muſt paſs, if ſhe came, as he na- 
turally ſuppoſed ſhe woutd, the neareſt way, he was 
ſo much affected by a ſudden glowing heat in the ait 
that he could not proceed. Feeling himſelf inſup- 
portably drowſy, he lay down, and in a few minutes 
fell aſleep. 

Miſs Norris, having been {lrongly adviſed by the 
worthy couple with whom ſhe lodged, not to go far 
from home that afternoon, as the general appearance 
of the ſky prognoſticated a thunder-ſtorm, remained 
for ſome time in a ſuſpended ſtate ; but her love at 
length got the better of her fears, and ſhe ventured 
even while ſhe heard a rumbling at a diſtance, the 
moment fhe quitted the farm. 

As love had prompted her to ſet out, love carried 
her on, though black clouds gathered round her, and 
frequent flaſhes of lightning darted acroſs her eyes, 

When ſhe arrived at the ſpot where Sir Frederick 
lay aſleep, ſhe ſtarted : concluding, in the hurry of 
her ſpirits, that he was dead, the ſcreamed. Finding, 
however, upon a near approach, that he breathed, ſhe 
innocently ſpread a handkerchief over his face, and 
offered up a fervent prayer to heaven to protect him, 

The preſſure of the handkerchief upon his face, 
light as it was, waked him. When he ſaw his Lucy 
ſtanding over him in the tendereſt attitude, his paſſion 
for her became too violent to be controuled. In ſpite 


of 
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of the thunder rolling over his head, he attempted, in- 
Vlamed by oppoſition, to force her to the gratification 
of his deſires: but before he could accompliſh his 
Drutal deſign, he was ſtruck to the ground a corpſe, 


*. : — 


A POETICAL AND PROSE 


VIEW OF RURAL LIFE, 


[PraTT.] 
4: pos language of poets has always been warm and 


glowing in the repreſentation of rural life, Ho- 
Tace, and Cowley, and Pope, and Dryden, and al! 
the dramatiſts at his back, with the writers of paſtoral 
and manufacturers of morality, are all animated by the 
deſcription, and kindle as they go, whenever ſcenes 
of ſhade, and ſun, and ſolitude, are the ſubject. 
| Lowlineſs of degree, and happy humility of ſtation 
{they argue) is a richneſs that poverty enjoys, to the 
deſpair of wealth.— The man who palles his life in 
the country (they teach us to believe) indulges in the 
higheſt reliſhes of human felicity. The din of bulineſls 
and the diſtraction of debate, the. jargon of coffee- 
houſes, and the clatter of courts, never interrupt him, 
He cultivates his land, and mproves nature; by which 
her bounties are not only dearer, but doubled. He 


con gratulates 
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eongratulates himſelf, that no foreign robes are neceſ- 
ſary, nor foreign meats ; and that he is not obliged to 
comply with every abſurd preſcription of the ever- 
ſhifting modes of the moment. He hugs himſelf in 
his home-bred plenty, pleaſes himſelf with the quiet of 
his character, and laughs at the laborious idleneſs of the 


rich and faſhionable, It were, in a critical view, 


worth while to ſee how poets have ſung and ſaid alike 


on this very florid ſubject. Liſten to the ſimilarity of 


the ſtrains: 


« O fountains! when in you ſhall T, 

O fields! O woods! when ſhall I be made 

The happy tenant of your ſhade ? {rap 
Here's the ſpring-head of pleaſure's flood, 

Where all the riches lie, that ſhe 
Has.com'd and ſtamp'd for good, 


The gods, when they deſcended, hither 


From heav'n did always chooſe their way: 
And therefore we may boldly ſay, 
That 'tis the way too thither.“ 


So fings the poetical Cowley, 


% Who leads a quiet country life, 
He views his herds in vales afar ;: 

Or ſhears his over-burthen'd ſheep, 
Or mead for cooling ſtreams prepares; 
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Or in the new declining year, 
When bounteous autumn rears his head, 
He joys to pull the ripen'd pear, 
And cluſt'ring grapes, with purple ſpread, 
Sometimes, beneath an ancient oak, 
Or on the matted graſs, he lies; 
No god of fleep he need invoke : 
The fream, that o'er the pebbles flies, 
With gentle flumbers crowns his eyes,” 


So ſays friend Horace, 


Happy the man whom bounteous gods allow 
Wich his own hands paternal grounds to plough ! 
Like the firſt golden mortals, happy he, 

From bus'neſs and the cares of money free ! 

He ſees the lowing herds walk o'er the plain, 
While neighb'ring hills low back to him again; 
And when the ſeaſon, rich as well as gay, 

All her autumnal bounty does diſplay, 


This is che life from all misfortunes free.“ 


Thus, in the ſame key, the elegant Maro, in the 
dreſs of Dryden. 


% Oh! knew he but his happineſs ; of men 
The happieſt he, who, far from public rage, 
Deep in the vale with a choice few retired, 


Drinks 
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Drinks the pure pleaſures of a country life; | 
Health ever blooming, unambitious toil, | 


Calm contemplation, and poetic caſe,” x | 
So ſings the Virgilian author of the Seaſons, x 

| 1 

&« Flail! ye ſoft ſeats, ye limpid ſprings and floods. wh 
Ye flowery vales, and meads and mazy woods! 4} 
Here grant me, heav'n! to end my peaceful days, i 
And ſteal myſelf from life by {flow decays !”? | iN 
| | ö 

So ſays another tuneful Engliſhman. „ 
Even the manly Juvenal, in the nervous language 3 
ef Johnſon, ſpeaking of the country, ſays: "I 
* 

„There prune thy walks, ſupport thy drooping tA 


flow'rs, 


— 


Direct thy rivulets, and twine thy bowt's: 
And while thy beds a cheap repall afford, 
Deſpiſe the dainties of a venal lord. 
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There ev'ry buſh with nature's muſic rings, 


— 
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he There ev'ry breeze bears health upon its wings: | 
On all thy hours ſecurity thai] ſmile, 
| And bleſs thy evening walk and morning toil,” 


To the ſame purpoſe, and pretty nearly to the ſame 0 

; ſentiment, might I collett compliments on the country 5 
nes from a thouſand other votaries of the muſes ; but theſe f 

: Q 2 | are | 
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ate extratts ſufficient to ſhew, that verſifiers are all in the 
ſame flory : from whence one would be led to con- 
ceive, that cities were altogether intolerable, and fields, 
grots, groves, rills, hills, and fountains were the only 
objefs that anſwered the pains of ſearching, —But, 
alas! the hours of Arcadia are over; the paſtoral 
pleaſures among!t nymphs and ſwains, ſhepherds and 
ſhepherdeſſes, are no more; and the joys which we 
read of in rhyme, a mere poetical utopia. Re ſpect- 
ing che natural beauties of the country (ſuch, I mean, 
which regard vegetation only) the ſweeteſt ſwain that 
ever ſung had not an eye to diſcover, or a heart to 
feel, or a taſte to reliſh them, in a greater degree than 
the writer of this paper. To the charms of verdutie, 
inderd—to the exquiſite variety manifeſled in that 
verdue—to the elegant and provident tranſitions of 
ſeaſons, each preſenting its proper charm, and all 
adapied to inſpire delight, and promote utility—few 
can be inſenſible. The clown enjoys it, without en- 
tering into the nicety of original cauſes, The philo- 
ſopher enjoys it, and traces, or flatters himſelf that he 
traces, the reaſon and effett to its principle. Igno- 
rance and ſcience are both bleſſed under the influence 
of bright ſuns, plentiful crops, waving woods, luxu- 
riant paſturage.— But the point and principle with 
which this Eſſay ſet out, was to prove, that with re- 
ſpe& to happineſs, poets of all ages, from Maro down 


to the Caledonian Thomfon, have indulged themſelves 
| in 


cap 
ſtat 


to g 
litth, 
that 
Erith 
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in the flouriſhes of fable, and, in deſcribing the beau- 
ties of the place, have run into the miſtake of conclu- 
ding, that ſuch beauties have given greater felicity to 
the people. Jt is indeed by no means true, that men 


are happy, or that they eſteem themſelves ſo (which 
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folks ſay is the ſame thing) in. proportion to their na- 
tural bleſſings. It is, perhaps, pretty frequently the 
reverſe ; for we ſee thoſe who are placed in the moſt 
enviable fituations (invariable to inexperience) who 


have extenſive gardens, of which every flower might 


give the young bard a hint to ſcribble, the moſt ſenſe- 


leſs, ſtupid, dull, and inſenſible creatures in the crea- 
tion. All that nature can perform, even in her ſum- 
mer operations, is a blank to them. They can walk 
upon the yelvet verdure, by the fide of the ſparkling 
flreamlet (pardon me, kind Reader, for being ſome- 
what poctical) without caring any thing about the mat- 
ter: nay, they can yawn over beds of roſes, © tread 
under foot the violet, and wiſh the plumy ſongſlers 
that build within the ſhrubbery fairly at the devil. 
This may ſerve to ſhew, that our great men are not 
captivated with the country. People in the middle 
ſtation are in general ſo full of care, ſo much bigotted 

to gainful circumflances of . thrift and economy, or fo 
little affefted by the diſcriminating delicacies of taſte, 

that they have really no leiſure to look at the hedges, 

eriticiſe the ſpringing buds, nor examine the progrefs 

of providence or nature, A Sunday noſegay, indeed, 
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they have, which they awkwardly flick into the but- 
ton-holes of their coat, and to which they ſmell till 
'they kill it with kindneſs, and then throw it away, 
When, on the evening of that Sunday, they bruſh off 
the duſt of the week, and walk into the meadows, it 
muſt be confe ſſed their ſenſibility is tranſiently awaken- 
ed; for they take particular notice, whether the corn 
bears a better car this year than the laſt 3 whether the 
graſs 1s likely to turn out well. Hence they conclude, 
with infinite prophecy, of the likelihood of things, 
If they don't reliſh the profpeRt, this is the expreſſion : 
« Why, neighbour, we ſhall all be ruined. Hay, and 
barley, and wheat will be dearer than ever; and what, 
pray, is to become of the poor?“ —If they approve 
what they have analyſed, they argue thus: “ Well, 
well--come, come, neighbour—fine crops, heavenly 
weather—if it does but hold.“ —“ Lovely crops, 


upon my word—thank God for them —thank God for 


them—God is very good indeed.“ Away they go 


to the chimney-corner again, and over a pint of home- 
brew'd, talk of the gooduefs of God, and the good- 
neſs of crop conſult the weather-glaſs, aud the old 


woman's toc—ate one moment pious, and the next 


diſtruſtful, till they get into bed, and 


& —eat in dreams ihe cuſtard of the day.“ 


Now, in regard to the ladies, the matrimonial pro— 
periy of the gentlemen; in theſe contralted conditions, 


11 


* 
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it is but a courteſy I owe the fair ſex, to take notice 
of their attachment to rural ſcenes, The woman of 
faſhion is (for faſhion's ſake) very often a fair crea- 
ture of ſuch infinite affectation, that ſhe is ſometimes 
(as ſhifts. the mode) obliged to adore, and ſometimes 
to abominate the country. One day ſhe has ſuch a 
paſſion for nature, that her boſom 1s ornamented by ſo 
prodigious a beſom of natural beauties, that one would 
be apt to think her half vegetation, While this fra- 
grant fancy is upon her, the chimney, the windows, the 
window-ſeats, and the mantle, are all in flower. The 
next day comes a froſt, a killing froſt ;'—that is to 
ſay, the lady looks cold upon her yeſterday's objects 
of ardour : ſhe is in ſo delicate a ſtate of flomach, as 
to link under the ſmell of odours ; ſhe cannot poſſibly 
ſupport the exquiſite oppreſſion of perfumes: the maid 
is directed, therefore, to remove the flower-pots, and 
take all the nauſeous things out of her fight, ——The 
good woman of the ſhop, meanwhile, has a. different 
train of ideas upon this ſubjett. Her character is aſſi- 
milated into that of her huſband. She acquires all his 
love of money, and his mercenary method of getting 
it. She values the fountain, not becauſe u is favour- 
able to poetical images, but becauſe the water of the 
ſpring is more agreeable and commod:ous in many 
reſpe&s, than that which is drawn from the river, 
She eſteems the brook, not becauſe it babbles and 
bubbles, but upon account of its purity, and its fine 
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7 


taſte either in mixing the pudding, raifing the pie- 
cruſt, or ſupplying the tea-kettle.— And as to the 


article of flowers, the marjoram, the marygold, and 
ſuch culinary herbs are preferred, for the moſt part, 


to leſs uſeful vegetables; and therefore, 


like a very 


wiſe woman of this world, ſhe makes her broth, dries 


her lavender, and preſerves and pickles ; 


while pinks 


and roſes in profuſion,” and in confuſion too, were 
left to flouriſh and to fade as nature thought proper.— 
Now, with regard to rural ſocieties, much I fear the 
enquiry will not turn out happily, ſhould we enter 
into particulars, © Reputations are even leſs ſafe and 


ſacred in the country than in the city, 


Every little 


town has its goſlip, its lounger, its tell-tale, its in- 


ventor, and 1ts critic; and one or all of 


every thing that is going forward in the pa 


theſe know 


riſn. They 


aſſiſt each other, and, like the paragraphical collectors, 
open the budget for the mutual entertainment of each 


other and the town, It is the buſineſs of 


the lounger 


to liſten—the critic is upon the catch—the inventor 
ſupplies the imperfettions of {imple truth and mere 
matter of faft—and the tell-tale and goſſip run gad- 
ding abroad, to circulate the materials which have been 


collected by the induſtry and ingenuity of their friends 


aforeſaid, 


« At every word a reputation dies.“ 
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To be ſerious, however: The general infelicity 
produced by theſe, with the wrangling and back-biting 
amongſt the men at their clubs, and of the women at 
their weekly card-tables or nightly parties, is greater 
and acuter than can well be imagined. Thoſe who 
have been long fumigated, and as 1t were ſmoke-dried, 
in a city, ſigh ardently for vernal breezes, and the. 
zephyrs of an unclouded ſky, This is natural; and 
ſo far as refreſhment is to be acquired by pales of 
fragrance, and unobſtrutted air, the wiſh to make an 
excurſion is rational, In natural deſcriptions, there- 
fore, the poet 1s at full liberty, and has a fair oppor- 
tunity, to indulge his genius; nay, he may be allow- 
ed to treſpaſs a little upon matters of fact, and (* his eye 
in a ine phrenzy rolling') yield to the pleaſures of a 
florid imagination. But here let him ſtop nor 
paint as angels all who live in a paradiſe. The ſame 
paſſions differently exerted, and the ſame temptations 
in different ſhapes, attend the inhabitants ef the mea- 
dow as of the metropolis. The ſhades are by no 
means ſo peaceful as they are ſaid to be by thoſe who 
ſeldom hear them whiſper ; and believe me, the ſtreams 


are not more apt to murmur, than thoſe whoſe cot. 
tages are built beſide them; neither is the happineſs 
among the branches, nor is felicity in the foreſt, 

Let us not be ſeduced into any notion which miſ- 
guides, to concenter greater portions of joy in any 


htuation than belong to it, All conditions have their 
diſadvan- 
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diſadvantages. The city and the country aſſiſt the 
delights that are afforded by each. Like able lawyers 
of the ſame family, they play into one another's hand. 
and, by this politic artifice, produce wealth, and hea h, 
and honours, and enjoyments. 


Variety 1s the very 
quinteſſence of bliſs. Perennial ſuns would be fhock- 
ing, and (to uſe Shakeſpeare's language) „leave no 
worſhip for that gariſh orb,” But night comes in to 
the relief of day, and gives a double welcome to the 
morning. 

So of town and country :— Whoever reſide con- 
ſtantly in the latter, are too apt to forget its beauties, 
even though they ſhould be bigotted to its profits ;— 
and the mere cockney thinks all who live out of the 
ſound of Bow-bell, a ſet of animals who ſee nothing 
but what increaſes their natural vacuity. 

The point of wiſdom in this caſe, as in a great many 
more, is to acquire a competent knowledge of facts, 
and neither to be extravagant in praiſe nor wild in 
cenſure, —We have, in all ſituations, more happineſs 
than we merit, Let us not leſſen it by fictitious miſe- 
ries or ill-founded hopes, of which the diſappoinment 
is a miſery indeed, 
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HIS ſketch of a lady's ficſt ſally into the world, 
is worth the peruſal of the ſanguine and roman- 


tic of both ſexes; who will not, perhaps, like to hear, 
that our heroine finiſhed her travels after the dignity 


of human nature, by commencing the ſlrolling prin- 


ceſs of a barn. 


% 


J was born neither to affluence nor indigence, to 
grandeur nor to meanneſs; for the years of mere child- 
hood were paſt with my parents, who were retired into 
the country, and ſubſiſted upon the profits of a ſmall 
living in the gift of the college where my father was 
educated, My father was a quiet contented prieſt, 
who found the deficiencies of his income ſupplied by 
the treaſures of his ſtudy; ſo that it will not be won- 
dered at, if I imbibed pretty early a paſſion for books, 
Amongſt my favourites were thoſe compoſitions which 
drew fair pictures of human life; which deſcribed the 
| dignity of our nature, and diſplayed to the eye of the 
reader the beautiful ſide of things. It is 1mpoſhble to 
ſay how I was charmed at the ſentiments of the poets, 

whenever they were deſigned to raiſe and elevate our 
ſpecies, I was ſo truly touched by the livelineſs ef 
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the deſcriptions, whenever they exhibited the tender 
father, the liberal friend, the affettionate wife, or the 
dutiful child, that I gave myſelf up willingly to poe- 
tical captivity, and either wept or ſmiled, ſorrowed or 
rejoiced, as the writer thought proper to exert his 
magic. Unluckily, my mother was violently attached 
to a ſet of notions ſomewhat oppoſite to mine. She 
was, perhaps, as excellent a maker of butter, as ever 
handled a churn ; and uſed conſtantly to ſay, when- 
-ever ſhe caught me at the book, that reading would 
ſpoil both my eyes and my fortune; for as the living 
would ceaſe with the life of my father, and I feemed 


to have no ſort of pafhon for any thing belonging to 


the dairy, it was moſt likely I ſhould get little by the 
induſtry of my own hands. 
obloquy and ſarcaſms, I continued to read, and to 
feel, and ſtill to ſtick cloſe to the dignity of human 
nature, Sometimes I read of men, who, upon the 
' bafis of a rooted reciprocated regard for each other, 
offered to fight—to bleed—to fall in the defence of one 
another; and then my pulſe beat high with pleaſure, 
Sometimes I peruſed a narative, where women, in the 
laſt exigence of life, had been relieved, cheriſhed, and 
reſtored by friends of their own ſex; and then my ſoul 
bled in ſympathy. The only uneaſineſs I felt in thus 
, dividing my time was, that I now and then wanted 
to ſhare the joys I ſaw ſs eloquently painted. Ina 
\ dilemma of this kind, it is natural to look about us, 


and, 


In dehance, however, of 
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and, by examining our own ſituation, to ſee all its poſ- 
ſible capacities of enjoyment, Alas! mine was by no 
means fertile of felicity, I will honeſtly ſet down a 
picture of the proſpett that conſlantly met my eye, 
whenever it was taken from the book, In front was 
a kind of farm- yard, where ducks, geeſe, pigs, chickens, 
and all their chattering aſſociates, were aſſembled to 
turn up the ſtraw, criticiſe the dunghill, waddle in the 
water, or dabble in the dirt, My mother was for 
ever flewing over the fire, or drudging in the dairy ; 
and whenever I wanted to illuſtrate the dignity of hu- 
man nature by living examples, nothing could be more 
mortifying than my diſappointment, My father was, 
to be ſure, a very worthy piece of Rill life as ever re- 
liſted motion my mother, as pains-taking a matron 
as ever buſtled about the houſe for the good of her fa- 
mily. But the neighbours were as little touched with 
ſentiment as a walking-ſtick, The ſlap, the haul, the 
inter, the goſſip's gallop, and the child whom nobody 
was willing to father, was all that prevailed 1n the 
pariſh ; and after I had been viſiting any of theſe 
plodders, I always returned home diſſatisfied; and 


was never again happy til] I reſtored the dignity of 


human nature, by a deſcription of thoſe exalted fellow- 
creatures whom as yet I only knew in the printed 
page.— But with thele, as my beſt, wiſeſt, nobleſt, 
friends, I was reſolved to form a more ſolid connec- 


fion, I read my ſpeeches over and over, and became 
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at laſt ſo enthuſiaſtic, as to imagine the different 
characters actually addreſſed me,——But of all other 
volumes, thoſe of the divine Richardſon were the ob- 
jects of my idolatry, I entered into terms of the moſt 


cordial endearments with the all-amiable Clariſſa, the 


exquiſite Clementina, the faultleſs Miſs Byron, and 
the never-erring Sir Charles, „Oh! faid I fre- 
quently with a heigh-ho!) that I could indeed be in- c 
timate with ſuch charatters! No faults, no foibles; \ 


all greatneſs, all goodneſs, As to that ill-natured 
fellow, Fielding, I cannot bear the thoughts of him, 
One may meet with ſuch people as he draws, every 
where: But Richard ſon— Richardſon.“ 


word, I paid Clariſſa a regular viſit every afternoon, 


In a 


ſat an hour with Sir Charles after dinner, drank tea 
wich Clementina, and ſupped with Miſs Byron, With 


this charming circle I lived ſome time, till, by con- 


Mlantly dwelling on their fentiments, I was led to argue 


in this manner with myſelf: * And am I deſtined to 2 
enjoy thoſe connections only in theory? Am I never 805 
to know the higheſt delights of an elevated heart? Am W 

VI 


1 never to have a friend that deſerves the dignity of 


the character? Surely, if I was in the great active 


World, I ſhould ſoon find a congenial fpirit, and tafle 
the ſatisfaction of a ſentimental ſoul.” I am reſolved 
to get into life, and am confident I ſhall figure in the 
' ſphere for which I was born, What though I am not 
rich ? are there not a thouſand liberal hearts, which 

| will 
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will induce their poſſeſſors to furniſh me with every 
convenience and accommodation ? Every woman will 
hold out her hand—every man will open his purſe. 
If I live till to-morrow, I will pave the way for my 
father's permiſſion upon this ſubject ; and if I cannot 
obtain that, I am determined to have ſome experience 
of the goodneſs of my fellow-creatures, and the dignity 
of human nature—although I travel, like a pilgrim, 


with my {laff and ſcrip for it, 


ON THE ADVANTAGES OF A 
CHEARFUL TEMPER, 
[SPECTATOR, | 


HEARFULNESS is, in the ficft place, the beſt 
promoter of health, Repinings and ferret mur- 
murs of heart give imperceptible itrokes to thoſe deli— 
cate fibres, of which the vital parts are compoſed, and 
wear out the machine inſenſibly; not to mention thoſe 
violent ferments Which they flir up in ine blood, and 
thoſe irregular diſturbed motions, which they rails in 
the animal ſpirits. I ſcarce remember, in my own 
obſervation, to have met with many old men, or with 
fuch, who (to uſe our Englith phraſe) wear well, that 
had not at leaſt a certain indolence in their humour, 
if not a more than ordinary gaiety aud chearfulneſs of 
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heart. The truth of it is, health and chearfulnefs 
mutually beget each other ; with this difference, that 
we ſeldom meet with a great degree of health which is 
not attended with a certain chearfulneſs, but very often 
' fee chearfulneſs where there is no great degree of 
health, 

Chearfulneſs bears the ſame friendly regard to the 
mind as to the body: it baniſhes all anxious care and 
diſcontent, ſoothes and compoſes the paſſions, and 
keeps the foul in a perpetual calm. But having al- 
ready touched on this laſt conſideration, I ſhall here 
take notice, that the world in which we are placed, 
3s filled with innumerable objects that are proper to 
raiſe and keep alive this happy temper of mind. 

If we conſider the world in its ſubſerviency to man, 
ene would think it was made for our uſe; but if 
we confider it in its natural beauty and harmony, one 
would be apt to conclude it was made for our pleaſure, 
The ſun, which 1s as the great ſoul of the univerſe, 
and produces all the neceſſaries of life, has à particular 
influence in cheering the mind of man, and making 
the heart glad. 

Thoſe ſeveral living creatures which are made for 
our ſervice or ſuſtenance, at the ſame time either fill 
the woods with their muſte, furniſh us with game, or 
raiſe pleaſing ideas in us by the delightfulneſs of their 
appearance, Fountains, lakes, and rivers, are as re- 


freſhing 
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freſhing to the imagination, as to the ſoil through , 
which they. paſs. | 

i There are writers of great diſtinction, who have 
made it an argument for Providence, that the whole 
earth is covered with green, rather than with any other 
colour, as being ſuch a right mixture of light and ſhade, 
that it comforts and ſtrengthens the eye inſtead of weak- 
ening or grieving it. For this reaſon, ſeveral painters 
have a green cloth hanging near them, to eaſe the eye 
upon, after too great an application to the colouring. 
A famous modern philoſopher accounts for 1t in the 
following manner : All colours that are more luminous 
overpower and diſhpate the animal ſpirits which are 
employed in fight ; on the contrary, thoſe that are 
more obſcure do not give the animal ſpirits a ſufficient 
exerciſe; whereas the rays that produce in us the idea 
of green, fall upon the eye in ſuch a due proportion, 
that they give the animal ſpirits their proper play, and, 
by keeping up the ſtruggle in a juſt balance, excite a 
very pleaſing and agreeable ſenſation, Let the cauſe 
be what it will, the effect is certain; for which reaſon, 
the poets aſcribe to this particular colour the epithet 


of chearful, 
To conſider further this double end in the works of 
nature, and how they are, at the ſame time, both uſe- 
ful and entertaining, we find that the moſt important 
parts of the vegetable world are thoſe which are the 


moſt beautiful, Theſe are the ſeeds by which the ſe- 
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veral races of plants are propagated and continued, and 
which are always lodged in flowers or bloiſoms, Na- 
ture ſeems to hide her principal defign, and to be in- 
duſtrious in making the earth gay and delightful, while 
the is carrying on her great work, and intent upon 
her own preſervation. The huſbandman, after the 
ſame manner, is employed in laying out the whole 
country into a kind of garden or landſcape, and making 
every thing ſmile about him, whilſt, in reality, he 
thinks of nothing but of the harveſt, and increaſe 
which is to ariſe from it. 

We may further obferve how Providence has taken 
care to keep. up this chearfulneſs in the mind of man, 
by having formed it in ſuch a manner, as to make it 
capable of conceiving delight from ſeveral objects 
which ſeem to have very little uſe in them; as from 
the wild neſs of rocks and deſerts, and the like groteſque 
parts of nature, Thoſe who are verſed in philoſophy 
may ſtill carry this conſideration higher, by obſerving, 
that if matter had appeared to us endowed only with 
thoſe real qualities which it actually poſſeſſes, it would 
have made but a very joy leſs and uncomfortable figure; 
and why has Providence given it a power of produeing 
in us ſuch imaginary qualities, as taſtes and colours, 


ſounds and ſmells, heat and cold, but that man, while 


he is converſant in the lower ſtations of nature, might 
have his mind cheared and delighted with agreeable 
Jenſations ? Ia ſhort, the whole univerſe is a kind of 

| theatre 
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theatre filled with objeQs that either raiſe in us plea 
ſure, amuſement, or admiration, 

The reader's own thoughts will ſuggeſt to him the 
viciſſitude of day and night, the change of ſeaſons, 
with all that variety of ſcenes which diverſify the face 
of nature, and fill the mind with a perpetual ſucceſ- 
fion of beautiful and pleaſing images. 

I ſhall not here mention the ſeveral entertainments 
of art, with the pleaſures of friendſhip, books, conver- 
ſation, and other accidental diverſions of life, becauſe 
I would only take notice of ſuch incitements to & 
chearful temper, as offer themſelves to perſons of all 
ranks and conditions, and which may ſufficiently ſhew 
us, that Providence did not deſign this werld ſhould be 
hlled with murmurs and repinings, or that the heart 
of man ſhould be involved in gloom and melancholy. 

I the more inculcate this chearfulneſs of temper, 
as it is a virtue in which our countrymen are obſerved 
to be more deficient than any other nation. Melan- 
choly is a kind of demon that haunts our iſland, and 
often conveys herſelf to us in an eaſterly wind, A 
celebrated French noveliſt, in oppolition to thoſe who 
begin their romances with a flowery ſeaſon of the year, 
enters on his ſtory thus: In the gloomy month of 
November, when the people of England hang and 
drown themſelves, a diſconſolate lover walked out into 
the fields, &c.“ 

Every one ought to fence againſt the temper of his 
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climate or conſtitution, and frequently to indulge in 
himſelf thoſe conſiderations which may give him a ſe- 
renity of mind, and enable him to bear up chearfully 
againſt thoſe little evils and misfortunes which are 
common to human nature, and which, by a right im- 
provement of them, will produce a ſatiety of joy, and 
an uninterrupted happineſs, 

At the ſame time that I would engage my reader to 


conſider the world in its moſt agreeable lights, I Wü 


own there are many evils which naturally ſpring up 
amidſt the entertainments that are provided for us; 
but theſe, if rightly conſidered, ſhould be far from 
overcaſting the mind with ſorrow, or deſtroying that 
chearfulneſs of temper which I have been recommend- 
ing. This interſperſion of evil with good, and pain 
with pleaſure, in the works of nature, is very truly 
aſcribed by Mr, Locke, in his Eſſay upon Human 
Underſtanding, to a moral reaſon, in the following 

words : 
Beyond all this, we may find another reaſon why 
God hath ſcattered up and down ſeveral degrees of 
pleaſure and pain, in all the things that environ and 
affect us, and blended them together, in almoſt all that 
our thoughts and ſenſes have to do with; that we, 
finding imperfection, diſſatisſaction, and want of com- 
plete happineſs in all the enjoy ments which the crea- 
tures can afford us, might be led to ſeek it in the en- 
joy ment 
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joyment of him, with whom there is fulneſs of joy, 


and at whoſe right hand are pleaſures for evermore,? 


— . 


ON GRATITUDE, 


[SeECTATOR, J 


HERE is not a more pleaſing exerciſe of the 
mind than gratitude. 

It is accompanied with ſuch inward ſatisfaction, that 
the duty is ſufficiently rewarded by the performance. 
It is not like the practice of many other virtues, 'diſh- 
cult and painful, but attended with fo much pleaſure, 
that were there no poſitive command which enjoined 
it, nor any recompence laid up for it hereafter—a 
generous mind would indulge in it, for the natural 


gratification that accompanies it. 


If gratitude is due from man to man—how much 
more from man to his Maker ?—The Supreme Being 
does not only confer upon us thoſe bounties which 


proceed more immediately from his hand, but even 

thoſe benefits which are conveyed to us by others, 

Every bleſſing we enjoy, by what means ſoever it 

may be derived upon us, is the gift of Him who is the 
great Author of good, and Father of mercies. 

If gratitude, when exerted towards one another, 

| naturally 
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naturally produces a very pleaſing ſenſation in the mind 
of a grateful man ; it exalts the ſoul into rapture, when 
it is employed on this great objett of gratitude, on this 
beneficent Being, who has given us every thing we al- 
ready poſſeſs, and from whom we expett every thing 
we yet hope for, 

Moſt of the works of the Pagan poets were either 
direct hymns of their deities, or tended indirect to the 
celebration of their reſpective attributes and perfections. 
Thoſe who are acquainted with the works of the Greek 
and Latin poets which are {lill extant, will, upon reflec- 
tion, find this obſervation ſo true, that I ſhall not enlarge 
upon it. One would wonder that more of our Chriſtian 
poets have not turned their thoughts this way, eſpe- 
cially if we conſider, that our idea of the Supreme 
Being, is not only infinitely more great and noble 
than could pothbly enter into the heart of a heathen, 
but filled with every thing that can raiſe the imagina- 
tion, and give an opportunity for the ſublimeſt thoughts 
and conceptions. 

Plutarch tells us of a heathen who was ſinging an 
hymn to Diana, in which he celebrated her for her de- 
light in human ſacrifices, and other inſlances of cruelty 
and revenge; upon which a poet who was preſent at 
this piece of devotion, and ſeems to have had a truer 
idea of the divine nature, told the votary, by way of 
reproof, that in recompence for his hymn, he heartily 
wiſhed be might have a daughter of the ſame temper 

with 
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with the goddeſs he celebrated, —It was indeed impoſ- 
fible to write the praiſes of one of thoſe falſe deities, 
according to the Pagan creed, without a mixture of 
impertinence and abſurdity, 

The Jews, who before the time of Chriſtianity were 
the only people who had the knowledge of the true 
God, have ſet the Chriſtian world an example how 
they ought to employ this divine talent, of which I 
am ſpeaking. As that nation produced men of great 
genius, without conſidering them as inſpired writers, 
they have tranſmitted to us many hymns and divine 
odes, which excel thoſe that are delivered down to us 
by the ancient Greeks and Romans, in the poetry as 
much as in the ſubject to which it is conſecrated, 
This, I think, might be eaſily ſhewn, if there were 


eccaſion for it. 


BENEVOLENCE AND HUMANITY- - 


[BralR,} 
OUTH is the proper ſeaſon of cultivating the 


benevolent and humane affections. As a great 
part of your happineſs is to depend on the connections 
which you form with others, it is of the higheſt im- 
portance that you acquire betimes the temper and the 
manners which will render ſuch connections comfort- 


able, 
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able, Let a ſenſe of juſtice be the foundation of alt 
your ſocial qualities, In your moſt early intercourſe 
with the world, and even in your youthful amuſements, 
let no unfairneſs be found, Engrave on your mind 
that ſacred rule, of © doing in all things to others, ac- 
cording as you wiſh that they ſhould do unto you,” 
For this end, impreſs: yourſelves with a deep ſenſe of 
the original and natural equality of men. Whatever 
advantages of birth or fortune you poſſeſs, never diſ- 
play them with an oftentatious ſuperiority, Leave the 
ſubordinations of rank, to regulate the intercourſe of 
more advanced years, At preſent it becomes-you to 
aft among your companions, as man with man. Re- 
member how unknown to you are the viciſſitudes of the 
world; and how often they, on whom ignorant and 
contemptuous young men once looked down with 
ſcorn, have riſen to be their ſuperiors in future years, 
Compaſſion is an emotion of which you never ought 
to be aſhamed. Graceful in youth is the tear of ſym- 
pathy, and the heart that melts at the tale of woe. 
Let not eaſe and indulgence contract your affections, 
and wrap you up in ſelfiſh enjoyment. Accuſtom 
yourſelves to think of the diſtreſſes of human life; of 
the ſolitary cottage, the dying parent, and the weep- 
ing orphan, Never ſport with pain and diſtreſs, in 
in any of your amuſements ; nor treat even the meaneſt 
inſet with wanton cruelty, 
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HISTORY OF LOUISA, 


[GRrlFFITWS, ] 


; S there is no paſſion incident to the human mind 

which operates ſo ſtrongly on the happineſs or 
miſery ef life as Love, ſo there is none to which the 
young and innocent of the ſofter ſex give way to with 
leſs caution or reflection. For their ſakes then, who, 
guiltleſs themſelves, ſuſpect no fraud in others, I wiſh 
the following authentic little Tale to be made public, 
as a kind of beacon to my Fair Readers, to warn them 
againſt the perfidy of Men. This Story 1s not embel- 
liſhed with any epiſode, as it is no fable, but a literal 
matter of fact. 


Lovis was the only child of Mr, Hartington, an 
opulent merchant in Liverpool; and though ſhe had the 
misfortune to loſe her mother in her ſixth year, the ten- 
derneſs of a fond father, as far as it was poſſible, ſup- 
plied that want, by affording her every ſpecies of edu- 
cation that her ſex, even in an higher rank of life, are 
thought capable of, Her natural talents more than 


kept pace with the advantages of her education; fo _ 


that, at ſixteen years old, ſhe was deemed not only the 
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molt beautiful, but molt accompliſhed young perſon in 
that part of the world, 

The united charms of her mind and form, joined to 
the almoll certain proſpett of her poſſeſſing a large for- 
tune, drew a crowd of admirers round her; but none 
of them were able to touch the gentle heart of Louiſa, 
—As ſhe marked no preference, ſhe gave no offence 
but few are the hearts in which love is ſo firmly root- 
ed as to ſubſiſl without hope; and, by degrees, many 
of her ſighing flaves withdrew, in expectation of find- 
ing a kinder, though leſs perfect miſlreſs ellewhere, 

There was, however, among her train, one true vo- 


taty to Cupid, whom I ſhall call William Selby. 


Her charms, her mind, her virtue he explor'd, 
Admiring; ſoon was admiration chang'd | 
To love, nor lov'd he fooner than deſpair'd, 


From a friendly connection between their families, 
this youth, though ſome years older than Louiſa, had 
been bred in the flricteſt intimacy with her; and ſhe 
not being bleſſed with a brother, had beſtowed on him 
that mild ſort of aftettion, compounded of tenderneſs 
and reſpect, which ſuch a relation claims. His at- 
tachment to her, as I have already ſaid, was of a much 
more ardent nature; but the dillerence of their pro— 
ſpears in life, joined to the generolity of his diſpoſition, 
which wiſhed not to debaſe, but to exalt the ſovereign 
of his ſoul, made him determine to keep his paſſion ſe- 

cret, 
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cret, and in ſmiles conceal his anguiſh,” For, alas! 
William, though deſcended from noble family, was but 
the ſon of a clergyman, who, with an humane and be- 
nevolent heart, found it diflicult to ſupport a large fa- 
mily upon 200 l. a-year. 

William was originally deſigned for the church: 
but the uncertainty of finding even a proviſion for him- 
ſelf in that ſacred calling, as he was not allied to any 
biſhop ; and his earneſt deſire of being uſeful to his 
family, for he was the tendereſt of ſons, as well as of 
lovers, determined him to quit a collegiate life, beſore 
he had obtained his degrees, and ſeek for fortune in a 
buſter ſcene. 

By the intereſt of Louiſa's father he was appointed 
a writer in the India Company's ſervice; and the plea- 
ſing probability of obtaining wealth, and of diſpenſing 
it to thoſe he loved, would have filled his mind with 
the moſt delightful ſenſations, if the ſad idea of parting 
from Louiſa had not caſt a gloom on all his hopes of 
happineſs, and darkened the bright proſpe&, 

As the time of his departure approached, his melan- 
choly increaſed ; and he found it would be impollible 
to tear himſelf from his adored Louiſa, if he were to 
attempt the bidding her adieu. He therefore reſolved 
to take his leave by letter; and left the following lines 
to be delivered to her by his favourite ſiſter, as ſoon as 
it was known that he had ſailed. 
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% 


To LOUISA, 


„ My ever dear, and, ah! too charming friend! 
think what muſt be the ſtuation of thy William's heart, 
when the ſole image of delight it can receive, is that 


of giving a momentary pain to thine, —Yes, ſelfiſh as 


% 


I am, I exiſt but in the hope that my Louiſa's gentle 


f 7 © 14 1 | * . 
breall will heave a fh, and her bright eyes be quench- 


ed in flowing tears, le £1 : yeruſes this laſl adieu of 
her adoring, her deſpaling lover Ah! ſlart not at « 
the fond preſumntuous phraſe, Louiſa! but remember, ; 
that he who writes, bas pever dared to utter it, —That a 
Power alone, who knows 1's inmoſt thoughts, has ſeen 

His anzniſh; and to that Power he bends, in earneſt 1 
prayer, to beg for bleſſings on thee, unmindful of him- g 


ſelf.— Thine is the medium of thy William's happineſs; 
in that alone he wiſhes to be bleſt.— 


Adicu—a long adieu!“ 


Though Louiſa had never yet experienced either the 
tranſports or the pangs of love, ſhe had a heart ſuſ- 
ceptible of the moſt melttng tenderneſs; and William's 
letter produced more permanent effects upon her mind 
than he could have imagined. Sorrow was a new gueſt 
in her gentle boſom, and ſhe ſeemed to welcome the 
flranger with the ſame degree of fondneſs, that its op- 
polite, joy, is in general received, In ſhort, her 
chearfulneſs declined, and even the opening roſes on W 
her 
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her cheek were ſupplanted by the lilly. Alarmed at 
her ſituation, though ignorant of its cauſe, her father 
propoſed her ſpending the winter in London, where 
ſhe had hot been ſince ſhe left ſchool; her obedience 
was ever the ſhadow to his will, except when ſhe could 
divine his thoughts, and then it was their harbinger, 
preventing his command, 

They ſet out together for the capital, where he 
placed her in the care of his fiſler, the widow of Sir 
John Morton ; and, after ſpending a few days in Lon- 
don, took the tendereſt leave of his darling daughter, 
and returned, now doubly a widower, to Liverpool, 

The ſplendor and novelty of thoſe ſcenes in which 
Louiſa was now engaged, produced their natural effect 
on a young mind; yet was not William forgotten in 
the midſt of her gaiety; and a bright drop would often 
tremble in her eye, when either a ſimilarity of perſon, 
or any other circumſtance, recalled him to her imagi- 


nation. 

Numberleſs were the conqueſts which Louiſa made 
in her new circle ; but there was one, and only one, 
whoſe homage ſhe accepted with pleaſure,, To all the 
tender aſhduities which ſhe had been accuſtomed to re- 
ceive from William, he joined the fondeſt, warmeſt 
ſpeech of love; a moment's abſence was an age to 


him; and he complained, in tender elegiac ſtrains, of 
being baniſhed his Louiſa's ſight, even in thoſe hours 
which were neceſſarily allotted to reſt, 
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To Loon 


«© My ever dear, and, ah! too charming friend! 
think what muſt be the ſituation of thy William's heart, 
when the ſole image of delight it can receive, is that 

of giving a momentary piin to thine, Les, ſelfiſh as 


I am, 1 exit but in the hope that my Louiſa's gentle 


* 


breait will heave a fh, and her bright eyes be quench- 

ed in flowing tears, Whale Qt : meruſes this laſl adieu of 

her adoring, ber deſpahing lover, Ah! flart not at . 

the fond preſumntuous phraſe, Louiſa ! but remember, c 
Q 


that he who writes, has never dared to utter it, That 
Power alone, who knows lis inmoſt thoughts, has ſeen 
His anzuiſh; and to that Power he bends, in earneſt 
prayer, to beg for bleſſings on thee, unmindful of him- 
ſelf.— Thine is the medium of thy William's happineſs ; 
in that alone he wiſhes to be bleſt, — 
Adicu—a long adieu!“ 


Though Louiſa had never yet experienced either the 
tranſports or the pangs of love, ſhe had a heart ſuſ- 
ceptible of the moſt melting tenderneſs; and William's 


letter produced more permanent effects upon her mind 
than he could have imagined. Sorrow was a new gueſt 


in her gentle boſom, and ſhe ſeemed to welcome the 
ranger with the ſame degree of fondneſs, that its op— 
polite, joy, is in general received, In ſhort, her be 
chearfulneſs declined, and even the opening roſes on W 
hes 
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her cheek were ſupplanted by the lilly, Alarmed at 
her ſituation, though ignorant of its cauſe, her father 
propoſed her ſpending the winter in London, where 
ſhe had hot been ſince ſhe left ſchool ; her obedience 
was ever the ſhadow to his will, except when ſhe could 
divine his thoughts, and then it was their harbinger, 
preventing his command. 

They ſet out together for the capital, where he 
placed her in the care of his ſiſler, the widow of Sir 
John Morton; and, after ſpending a few days in Lon- 
don, took the tendereſt leave of his darling daughter, 
and returned, now doubly a widower, to Liverpool, 

The ſplendor and novelty of thoſe ſcenes in which 
Louiſa was now engaged, produced their natural effect 
on a young mind; yet was not William forgotten in 
the midſt of her gaiety; and a bright drop would often 
tremble in her eye, when either a ſimilarity of perſon, 
or any other circumſtance, recalled him to her imagi- 
nation. | 

Numberleſs were the conqueſts which Louiſa made 
in her new circle; but there was one, and only one, 
whoſe homage ſhe accepted with pleaſure. To all the 
tender aſſiduities which ſhe had been accuſtomed to re- 


ceive from William, he joined the fondeſt, warmeſt 


ſpeech of love; a moment's abſence was an age to 
him; and he complained, in tender elegiac ſtrains, of 
being bamiſhed his Louiſa's fight, even in thoſe hours 
which were neceſſarily allotted to reſt, 
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This gay and gallant commerce ſubſiſled for ſome 
months between Colonel Layton and Louiſa, though 
not without ſome tender, but tranfient remembrances 


of William; and might have continued much longer, 
had it not been interrupted by Lady Morton's enqui- 
ring of her niece, whether the Colonel had obtained 
her father's conſent to authoriſe his addreſſes. At this 
queſtion Louiſa ſtarted, as from a dream, and inſtantly 
recollected that her lover had never hinted an idea of 
matrimony in any of their converſations. But this 
| ſhe immediately attributed to his delicacy, as ſuppoſing 
he wiſhed to gain her afteftion before he would pre- 
ſume to aſk her hand. 

Lady Morton then infermed Louiſa, that Lord 
May natd had written to Mr, Hartington for permiſſion 
to pay his addrefles to her; and added, that his pro- 
poſals were ſo generous, that the did not doubt of his 
obtaining her brother's conſent, as he had declared 
that if he was happy enough to = her heart, he de- 
fired no other treaſure. . 

With a quickneſs unuſual to her, Louiſa replied, 
That was not to be diſpoſed of to the higheſt bidder, 
and therefore never {ſhould be his. | 

In the midſt of this not agreeable entretien, ſhe re- 
ceived a letter from her father, repeating what Lady 
Morton had already told her in relation to Lord May- 
nard, and ſeconding (he information with his moſt 
earneſt and tender entreaties to receive his Lordſhip 
| favqurably, 
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favourably, provided ſhe: had no prepoſſeſſion againſt 
him, or in favour of another, He ſlghtly mentioned his 
having been, for ſome time, in a declining ſtate of 
health, and that on that account, and many others, he 
wiſhed to fee his daughter ſo amply and honourably 
provided for as ſhe would be upon ſuch an alliance, 

Concern for her father's ill {late of health triumphed 
over every other conſideration in Louiſa's mind, and 
ſhe would have ſet out inſtantly to pay her duty to him, 
if ſhe had not been prevented by Lady Morton ſhew- 
ing her a letter which ſhe had received at the ſame ume, 
wherein he ſaid, if he did not find himſelf better, he 
ſhould go to London in a few days in order to have a 
conſultation of phy ſicians. This immediately put a 
ſtop to her journey, as ſhe reaſonably ſuppoſed her 
going to him might at leaſt delay, if not entirely pre- 
vent his coming. 

Afflicted and diſturbed with the various conflicts in 
her mind, a friendly ſhower of tears came to her aid, 
and ſhe fat leaning on her arm and gazing on her 
father's letter, when Colonel Layton entered the room 
unperceived by her. Perhaps ſhe never looked more 
lovely than at that moment ;—for, as Dr, Young ſays 
of women, 


Heaven is pleas'd to make diſtreſs become them, 
And dreſſes them moſt amiably in tears,“ 
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But the Colonel's attention was more engaged by the 
cauſe than the effect; and he ſnatched up her father's 
letter, pretending that he ſuppoſed it came from ſome 
favoured lover, whoſe ſufferings ſhe might be then la- 
menting. Though ſhe made every poſſible effort to 
recover the paper, he had fully ſatisfied his curioſity 
before ſhe could prevail on him to reſtore it; and the 
moment he had done ſo, he threw himſelf at her feet 
in an agony of deſpair, declaring that if ſhe liſflened 
to Lord Maynard's addreſſes he would deſtroy himſelf; 
for that his life and happineſs were bound up in her 
alone, and they ſhould both periſh before her. In 
order to calm his tranſports, ſhe aſſured him, that if 
he could obtain her father's conſent, ſhe would moſt 
willingly ſacrifice the offered advantages of rank and 
fortune; and, bluſhing through ber tears,. confeſſed, 
that her hopes of happineſs as much depended upon 
| that event as his; and that ſhe would go ſo far as to 
join her entreaties with his, and doubted not they would 
ſucceed with the tendereſt and moſt indulgent of pa- 
rents. 

Such a conceſſion was certainly ſufficient to abate 
the apprehenſion of the moſt ardent lover; but Colonel 
Layton did not ſeem to receive the ſmalleſt degree of 
ſatisfaction from it, but, on the contrary, declined 
making any application to Mr. Hartington, and took 
every poſhble pains to convince Louiſa, that her father 
would not only refuſe his conſent to a match ſo infe- 

rior 
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rior to chat already propoſed, but probably forbid her 
ever ſeeing him, and enforce her obedience by ſend- 
ing ſor her immediately. 


« He that can pleaſe is certain to perſuade = 


and Louiſa, for the firſt time. in her life, forgot her 
father's long-accuſtomed kindneſs, and joined with her 
lover in a ſcheme to impoſe upon—herſelf. At his 
requeſt ſhe conſented to conceal their mutuil paſſion, 
and, for a time, to receive Lord Maynard's viſits, 
with a view of diſcovering ſome defect in his perſon or 
manners that might be deemed a ſufficient objection to 
her liking him. Ah, poor Louiſa! what an artful 
web art thou now weaving to entangle thy fair ſelf ! 
In conſequence of this concerted plan, Louiſa ex- 
preſſed her obedience to her father's commands, with 
only this reſerve, that ſhe requeſted an aſſurance from 
him, that if Lord Maynard was not agreeable to her, 


he would never exert his authority to ae her to 
marry him. 


Her fond, her tender father moſt rcadily complicd 
with her requeſt ; but, at the ſame time, informed her 
of the expediency of accepting Lord Maynard's pro+ 
poſal, as he found that both his health and fortune were 
in a declining ſtate, 

The firſt of theſe ſhe Gncerely lamented, but the 


other was below her conſideration ; for,“ what 1 is for- 
tune to the wiſh of love?“ 


She 
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She communicated her father's letter to the Colonel, 
and continued to receive Lord Maynard's viſits with a 
coldneſs which ſeemed only reſtrained by good-breed- 
ing from expreſſing diſguſt. Enamoured as his Lord- 
ſhip was, he eaſily perceived the little likelihood there 
was of gaining Louiſa's affections, without which her 
charms were valueleſs to him; and he was upon the 
point of retiring from an hopeleſs purſuit, when the 
news of Mr, Hartington's bankruptcy and death were 
brought to his afflicted daughter. 

This double ſhock was ſufficient to ſubdue a firmer 
| Frame of mind and body than poor Louiſa boaſled 
and ſhe would probably have ſunk under it to ever- 
laſting peace and ref}, if the fond idea of being neceſ- 
ſary to Colonel Layton's happineſs had not recalled 
her love of life, and made her conſider its preſervation 
as a proof of her affection to him. 

Many weeks elapſed before ſhe was able to receive 
even this lover's viſits ; but his letters daily found their 
way to the inmoſt receſſes of her heart, which, ſoften- 
ed by her preſent ſorrows, was rendered ſtill more ſuſ- 
ceptible of love; and the determined, as ſoon as her 
Health would permit her, to ſee Lord Maynard, and 
put a final end to his hopes, by avowing her attach- 
ment to the Colonel, 

Generous as this reſolution appears, it was by no 
means approved of by the perſon in whoſe favour it 
was taken ; he therefore uſed every art to prevent its 

being 


oy 
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being carried into execution: but though he could not 
prevail on Louiſa ſtill to trifle: with Lord Maynard's 


paſſion, by continuing to receive his addreſſes, he had 


the conlidence to tell her, that it was new as neceſſary 
on his own account as it had formerly been on her's, 
to keep their attachment a ſecret ; for that his friends 
would certainly oppoſe his marriage with the daughter 
of a bankrupt. | 

The cruelty of this expreſſion was ſufficient to have 
raiſed the ſtrongeſt reſentment in a mind leſs ſubdued 
by paſſion than Louiſa's; but ſhe was become ſo 
totally a ſlave, that ſhe felt not the ſeverity of her ty- 
rant, and only lamented the loſs of a fortune, as it 
might have ſerved to reconcile a mercenary world to 
her lover's choice, She however perſiſted in her re- 
ſolution of diſmiſſing Lord Maynard, who had pur- 
ſued his addreſſes with more ardour ſince the death of 
her father, than at farſt, She was not inſenſible to 
the generoſity of his conduct; but a heart ſo devoted 
as her's could make no adequate return to his diſinte- 
reſted allection. 

When he received her final determination againſt 
him, he ventured to tell her, that he lamented his want 
of power to obtain her heart, almoſt as much for her 
ſake as his own; and ſeemed to hint as if he feared ſhe 
had diſpoſed of it to an unworthy object. Louiſa con- 
ſidered this inuendo as the malice of a diſappointed 
lover, agd triumphed ſecretly at having had an 
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opportunity of making ſuch a ſacrifice to her deaf 
Colonel. 

In about three weeks after Lord Maynard had de- 
fiſted from viſiting Louiſa, a letter was brought her, 
from an anonymous writer, which informed her, there 
were three thouſand pounds lodged in the four per cent. 
funds for her ſole uſe, defiring that ſhe would go im- 
mediately and ſign the books to aſcertain her property; 
and requeſting her to conſider this ſum not as a gift, 
but as the payment of a debt legally due to her de- 
ceaſed father, whoſe affairs were then ſettled, and all 
his creditors fully paid. 

After much doubt upon this ſubjeQ, ſhe became con- 
vineed, in her own mind, that this bounty muſt have pro- 
ceeded from Lord Maynard; and neither Lady Morton, 
nor the Colonel, could prevail on her to ayail herſelf of 
his generoſity, from whom, ſhe was conſcious ſhe had 
not deſerved it. Her delaying to accept this preſent, 
occaſioned her to receive a ſecond letter, aſſuring her, 
that if ſhe did not take the neceſſary ſteps to ſecure her 
property, it would fink into the general fund; for that 
the perſon who had placed it there would never receive 
principal or intereſt from it, upon any conditions what- 
. ſoever, | 
In conſequence of this letter, and the repeated im- 
portunities of her lover, ſhe conſented at laſt to re- 
ceive this preſent, for ſuch ſhe ſtill conſidered it; and 
a day was fixed for her going into the city: the 

Colonel 
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Colonel was to accompany her, as Lady Morton was 
totally ignorant of ail the forms of buſineſs, and her 


. equipage could contain but two perſons, as it was only 


a chariot, During their little journey from Berkeley - 
Square into the city, the Colonel uſed every argument 


to perſuade Louiſa into a private marriage, and went 


ſo far as to ſay, that if ſhe negletied the preſent op- 
portunity they never ſhould be united, for that her re- 
fuſal could only proceed from want of true regard and 
confidence in him. How artful is this bait! and how 
ſecure muſt that lover be of his miſtreſs's affection, 
when he pretends to doubt it, by demanding proofs of 
it! The little rhetoric which Louiſa's delicacy ſuggeſt- 
ed againſt his requeſt, ſuch as the not having a female 
friend with her, the ingrautude towards her aunt in 
not entruſting her with the deſign, &c. &c. was 
quickly overcome by his more ſubtle ſophiſtry, Was 
he not her huſband, lover, friend ? In whom ſhould 
ſhe conhde but him, and him alone ? 

If my reader has ever been in love, he or ſhe will 
eaſily believe that Louiſa did not long continue obdu- 
rate; for ſure there is no taſk ſo hard as to deny the 
ſuit of one we love. 

The chariot ſet them down at the four per cent, 
office, and was ordered by the Colonel to drive to St. 
Paul's, and wait their coming. The moment that 
Louiſa had ſigned the books and received half-a-year's 
intereſl, the Colonel conveyed her in a hackney-coach 
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to a houſe in Ludgate-Street,. where there was a per- 
ſon in the habit of a clergyman to hurry over the awful 
ceremony of marriage, and to precipitate the unſuſpeR- 
ing fair one into a ſeries of diſtreſs and miſery. 
Triumphant in the ſucceſs of his ſcheme, the Colo 
nel's tranſports were without bounds ; and the inno- 
cent Louiſa rejoiced in the fond hope of having made 
her huſband ſupremely happy. A few ſhort months 
paſſed away in all the delights of mutual and concealed 
affeftion, From the termination of that zra his viſits 


were leſs frequent ; and even when his appearance 


gladdened her fond heart, his looks were ſometimes _ 


gloomy, and his converſation conſtrained and abſent, 
Lovers have lynxes' eyes, and are ever prone to pry 
too cloſely into the ſecret that reveals their miſery, 
The wretched Louiſa quickly perceived the fatal 
change, but had not reſolution to demand the cauſe, 
At length, unaſked, the Colonel told her that he had 
loſt a confiderabie ſum at play, and that his incapacity 
to diſcharge the debt, without laying himſelf under 
obligations to his friends, was the ſole ſource of his 
Chagrin, At this account, joy brightened every fea- 
ture of Louiſa's face, and filled her generous heart; 
he would have flown that very moment to collect her 
little treaſure and lay it at his feet, had he not pre- 
' vented her, by obſerving, that her aunt would be 
alarmed at her going out without acquainting her; but 


that in a few days ſhe might find an opportunity of 
going 
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going to the bank without Lady Morton's knowledge, 


and ſelling out her flock, To this ſhe readily con ſent- 
ed,. and perhaps at that inſtant felt more gratitude to 
the donor of this ſum than ſhe had ever done before. 

Delighted with the power of obliging her beloved 
| huſband, ſhe hoped to increaſe his happineſs, by ten- 
derly informing him, that her fituation would render 
it impoſlible to conceal their marriage much longer; 
and as Lady Morion was going to ſpend the latter part 
of the ſummer at Brilloi, and would expect her to ace 
company her, ſhe thought 1t neceilary to let her aunt 
into the ſecret, as ſhe might then remain in her houſe, 
during her abſence, and lie-in there as privately as 
poſſible. 

To this propoſal the Colonel objected moſt vehe- 
mently, and declared that his ruin muſt be the conſe— 
quence of revealing their marriage to Lady Morton, 
or any other perſon breathing; faid, if the truly loved 
him, ſhe would not ſcruple to ſactifice her reputation 
for a time, when ſhe was ſelf-fatisiied with her own 
conduct, and certain that it mult be juſliſied to the 
world at a proper ſeaſon, when he could avow his 
attachment with ſafety and honour to himſelf and her, 
Unſupported by any vihble cauſe but his will, theſe 
ſutile arguments had their wiſhed effect, and Louiſa, 
even unreluctantly, ſubſcribed to the covenant ſhe had 


made in marriage. 
In order to obviate Lady Morton's ſuſpicions on 
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\accourt of her niece's refuſing to accompany her to 
Briſtol, a letter was to be written to Louiſa, as from 
Mrs. Selby, whoſe known intimacy would counte- 
nance the fraud, inviting her to ſpend ſome months at 
her houſe, and acquainting her that many of her fa- 
ther's effects were come to light, which ſhe might eaſily 
recover if ſhe were upon the ſpot, 

When the day appointed for Louiſa's departure ar- 
rived, Lady Morton was more ſurpriſed chan affected 
at her niece's immoderate ſorrow 3 indeed ſhe knew 
not the ſource of her tears, nor could even the poor 
mourner herſelf account for the uncommon weight of 
grief which hung uon her heart, She was a thouſand 
times tempted to break her promiſe to the Colonel, and 
reveal her ſituation in conhdence to her aunt ; but her 
obedience was implicit, and triumphed over her reaſon, 
She therefore kept the painful ſecret, and, torn by a 
variety of conſlifiing pathons, threw herſclf alone into 
the chaiſe. 

At the end of the fill {tage ſhe was met by Colonel 
Layton, who dried her tears, and ſoothed her anxious 
mind with all the apparent tenderneſs of love, 

Ihe next day they ſet out for Loui ſa's deſtined ha- 
bitation, which was a lonely cottage, about five-and- 
twenty miles from London, in the county of Eſſex, 
There were two ſervants ready to receive them there, 
a man and a maid, The houſe, though ſmall, was 
neatly furniſhed, and Louiſa conſidered it as a temple 
ſacre 
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ſacred to ſecret love; but did not know ſhe was de- 
ſigned a victim for its altar. A week paſſed away in 
all the elegant pleaſure of retirement, with the ſole 
object of her love, before the Colonel raiſed the ſad 
idea of parting from her; and though he promiſed his 
abſence ſhould be ſhort, and his ſtay permanent after 
his return, ſhe rather ſubmitted than acquieſced in his 
departure, — Forebodings are natural to the mind, 
though philoſophy has never yet been able to account 
for them. . 

When left alone, ſhe yielded to all the melancholy 
impreſſions that had allailed her when ſhe quitted Lady 
Morton, and ſpent the greateſt part of the night in 
ſighs and tears, Solely occupied by her tenderneſs at 
the time of the Colonel's leaving her, ſhe had forgot- 
ten to mention her having but a very few guineas in 
her purſe, which the neceſſary, though ſmall demands 
of her family, quickly exhauſted. She therefore wrote 
to her huſband to requeſt he would bring her an imme- 
diate ſupply, and rejoiced at this opportunity of preſ- 
ſing his return without ſeeming unpatient of his ab- 
ſence, 

Before ſhe left London, ſhe had ſold out 10001. to 
diſcharge the Colonel's debts of honour ; but there till 
remained 2000 l. more, which his rapacious cruelty 
deſigned to rob her of. In conſequence of his de- 
teſtable intention, he wrote her word, that he had again 
been unfortunate at play, which had prevented his 
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going to her, as he could not leave London till he had 
acquitted himſelf of ſuch honourable obligations ; and 
aſſured her, if he was once more ſet free, he would 
never again involve himſelf; for that he had been ex- 
tremely miſerable in being obliged to continue fo long 
abſent from his dear Louifa, He alſo incloſed her a 
letter of attorney that might authoriſe him to receive 
her money, if ſhe choſe that he ſhould extricate him- 
ſelf from his preſent difficulties, and fly to her and 
happineſs. 

There can be no doubt of Louiſa's readineſs to pur- 
chaſe the ſupreme felicity of her life, her huſband's 
company, with a few * raſcal counters.“ 

She haſtened to execute the letter of attorney, which 
her ſervants witneſſed, and returned it with the moſt 
affectionate letter by the immediate poſt, 

The moral certainty which ſhe now poſſeſſed of the 
Colonel's ſpeedy return, cheered her weak ſpirits, and 
recalled her natural vivacity ; and though ſhe counted 
the hours, it was as a traveller does the miles, re- 
zoicing that ſo many were paſſed. For a fortnight her 
expectations were kept awake, and when the night 
cloſed in diſappointment, ſhe looked forward, with 
hope, to the dawn, | Every palling ſound caught her 
ear, and cauſed a momentary glow upon her lovely 
ckeek, The delicacy of her frame, joined to her weak 
ſituation, ſoon rendered her unable to ſupport this 
worll of racks; and ſhe imperceptibly ſunk into that 
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heart-felt ſickneſs which ariſes from hope deferred. 
Every poſt carried letters from her to the beloved of 
her ſoul; but, alas! they returned without an anſwer. 
His ſafety now became the object of her fears, and ſhe 
imagined that ſickneſs, or death only, could have pre- 
vented his writing or coming to her, Poſſeſſed of this 
apprehenſion, ſhe reſolved. on ſetting out to London, 
though ſhe knew not where to beſtow herſelf in her 
preſent condition, which was now apparent; nor had 
ſhe any money to ſubſiſt on, ſhould ſhe be fo unfor- 


tunate as not to find her huſband : yet all theſe con- 
ſiderations vaniſhed before the idea of his danger; and 
ſhe was on the point of ſetting out, when ſhe received 
the following leiter: 


« Dear Louiſa, 
& The neceſſity of my affairs compels me to leave 
Start 
not at this thought, my lovely girl, but ſtrive to make 


England for a few years—perhaps for ever. 


the beſt of what your tenderneſs may conſider as a miſ- 
fortune, Your character is uninjured by me—would 
1 could fay as much of your fortune! but that—I 
bluſhing own—l1 have deſtroyed. The wiſeſt way tnat 
remains for you to repair this evil, 1s to return to your 
friends at Liverpool as ſoon as a certain event is 
over, and for ever to conceal from the world the 
ideal connection between us,—Pardon me, Louiſa, for 

deceiving you. 
J incloſe 
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e T incloſe you bills for two hundred pounds, which 
is all the remnant that my curſed love of play has left 
of your fortune or my own, But you have ſlill a trea. 
ſure which time only can rob you of—I mean your 
beauty, which, if well managed, may make you full 
amends for the loſs you have ſuſtained by the attach« 


ment of 
«GEORGE LAYTON,” 


Tt would be doing injury to the feelings of humanity 
to attempt deſcribing thoſe of the unfortunzte Louiſa, 
upon the peruſal of this letter. Nor ſighs nor tears 
came to the fair-one's aid, but pangs unutterable, She 
fell in labour immediately, and was delivered of a dead 
child on the ſucceeding day. A fever followed, and 
ſhe lay for ſeveral weeks in a ſlate either of inſenſi- 
bility or delirium, During her illneſs the man-ſeryant, 
which Colonel Layton had provided for her, imagi- 
ning it impoſſible that ſhe ſhould recover, reſolved to 
be her executor, and decamped in the night with her 
bills, watch, and every valuable moveable that he could 
find means to carry off with him. —But death, as well as 
lleep, too often flies the wretched ; at leaſt, he comes 
not at their call, “nor mends his floweſt pace for 
plaints or cries,” 

Wich only the aſſiſtance of an humane country apo- 
| thecary, Louiſa was again reſtored to Jife, if we may 


call exiſtence marked by miſery, by that name, 
This 
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This worthy and benevolent ſuccedaneum to the 
faculty quickly perceived that his fair patient was un- 
happy; and as ſoon as ſhe was able to be removed 
from the ſcene of all her woes, generouſly offered hea 
an aſylum in his houſe, till the could eſtabliſh her 
health, and bring about a reconciliation with her 
friends, whom he ſuppoſed to be acquainted with her 
ſituation, 

Louiſa's delicacy neceſſarily prevented her accept- 
ing his friendly offer; for the doctor, as they called 
him, was unmarried, and looked upon as a man of gal- 
lantry by his neighbours. Though hurt at her refuſal, 
he generouſly diſcharged all the little debts which her 
illneſs had occahoned, and continued to viſit her with 
the honeſt warmth of an old friend, 

With the power of thinking, Louiſa's miſery re— 
turned, and her thoughts were at times as much diſtrae- 
ted as when ſhe had been actually deprived of her tea- 
ſon. The ſole ſource that remained to furniſh her 
even with a glimpſe of hope, was, that of trying to 
awaken Lady Morton's tenderneſs, by a full confeſſion 
of her own weakneſs, and Colonel Layton's villainy, 

The tale was long and intereſling to the unhappy 
writer, and ſome weeks were ſpent in recapitulating 
and reſuffering the agonies of mind and body which 
ſhe had endured. At length this taſk was- finiſhed, 
and ſhe wanted in anxious ſuſpence, with regard to her 
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future exiſtence, which muſt neceſſarily depend on 
Lady Morton's anſwer, 

During this painful interval, her friend, the apo- 
thecary, came to viſit her; and in order to amuſe her, 
brought with him the laſt month's magazine, in which 
he obſerved there was a gentleman married of the name 
of Layton, who might probably be a relation'of her's, 

She ſnatched the book with eagerneſs, and caſling 
her eye upon the paragraph, read theſe words: “e Such 
a day was married at St. George's Church, Hanover- 
Square, Colonel George Layton, to Lady Morton, 
relitt of Sir Thomas Morton, Baronet : as ſoon as the 
ceremony was over, the new-married couple ſet out 
for France.” 

Louiſa's eyes had not ſpeculation enough in them to 
finiſh the paragraph; the book dropt from her ſlack 
hand, and ſie fell ſenſeleſs on the floor. 

Behold her now deprived of che laſt glimmering ray 
that was to guide her trembling ſteps through the in- 
tricate and thorny paths. of life! robbed of her fame, 
her fortune, and her friends—whither, ah! whither 
could ſhe ſeek for aid! From Him alone who knew 
her upright heart, and ſaw her bitter anguiſh, To 
Him the mourner bent the ſuppliant knee; not to im— 
plore his vengeance, but to beg foc leave to lay the 
burden down of wreiched life, which was become too 
heavy to endure. 


A gentle 


he 
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A gentle decay, which ſhe imperceptibly fell into, 
Teemed to forward her moſt earneſt wiſh; and had ſhe 
been poſſeſſed of any means for her ſupport, ſhe would 
have ſunk ſilently into the land of oblivion, unpitied 
and unknown. But her landlord now demanded rent, 
and her ſervant wages, which -ſhe was incapable of 
paying, but by diſpoſing of her ſmall elfects in furni- 
ture and cloaths, which, when fold, amounted to as 
much as would diſcharge her debts to every one but 
the friendly apothecary, who ' refuſed to receive any 
part eitier of his diſburſements or his bill. 

Forlorn, diſtreſſed, and ſinking :o the grave, ſhe 
bent her melancholy courſe to Liverpool, in hopes of 
finding ſhelter, for her few remaining days, beneath 
the hoſpitable roof of Mr. Selby. As ſhe meaſured 
back the tedious miles which led to that loved ſcene of 
innocence and peace, could ſhe avoid reflefting on the 
change which two ſhort years had made ?—Fler tears 
flowed faſt, but ſilent; and the paſſengers who travelled 
in the coach with her, though not poſſeſſed of the moſt 
delicate ſenſibility, were ſo much affected with her 
grief, that for their ſakes ſhe endeavoured to reſtrain 
it. For the unhappy Louiſa wiſhed not for fharers in 


her woe, nor would have pained another heart, even 


| to eaſe her own. She even lamented her having writ- 


ten to Lady Morton, as ſhe feared, if ſhe ever received 
her letter, it might make her unhappy, and be the 
cauſe of diſſention between her and her huſband, 


On 
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On her arrival at Liverpool ſle enquired for Mr, 
Selby, and was informed he had been dead almoſt a 
a year, and that his wife and daughters kept a boarding- 
ſchool at Preſton. This was a new and a ſeverediſtreſs; 
for how could the generous Louiſa think of becoming 
an expence to thoſe who were unable to ſupport them- 
ſelves. And yet it was her ſole reſource ; for though 
- the had a number of intimate acquaintance in Liver— 
pool, who, in the ſunſhine of her proſperity, aſſumed 
the name of friends, ſhe knew of none nt would ſup— 
port that charaGer towards her in her preſent hapleſ- 
Rate, She therefore kept herſelf concealed that even- 
ing, and ſet out early the next morning for Preflon, 
where ſhe was received with ſuch real tranſports of 
Joy, as could only be abated by the appearance of her 
delicate and declining ſlate of health. By the good 
Mrs. Selby ſhe was welcomed as a daughter, and by 
her daughters as a long abſent and beloved ſiſter, They 
talked in raptures of the joy that William would re- 
ceive from knowing ſhe was with them, and gently re- 
proached her for not having enabled them to ſatisfy 
his earneſt and conſtant enquiries about her. She an- 
ſwered only by her tears; but they were tears of ten- 
derneſs, not ſorrow : ſhe rejoiced in the proſpett of 
William's ſucceſs, and in finding the fituation of his 
family, though not defirable, yet far from wretched, 
Louiſa found every thing in this retirement that could 


give eaſe to her afflicted heart: ſhe acquainted Mrs. 
Selby 
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Selby with her whole flory ; and that good and pious 


friend poured in the balm of comfort to her wounded 


mind, by convincing her how much more wretched 
ſhe muſt have been, had ſhe known aught of guilt ; 
and uſed to ſay, ſhe pitied Colonel Layton even more 
than Louiſa, : 

As ſoon as it was known that Mr. Hartington's 
daughter was at Preſton, many perſons came from 
Liverpool to wait on her; and ſome of the principal 
merchants there, not only offered her every ſervice in 
their power, but brought her different ſums, which, 
they ſaid, were balances of accompts due to her father 
after his affairs were ſettled, Theſe little ſums, in all 


amounting to about 500 Il. gave infinite pleaſure to 


Louiſa, as it prevented her from being a burden on 
the amiable family ſhe was ſettled with. Wrapped in 
the arms of friendſhip, ſome years prſſed gently on; 
peace ſeemed once more to re- aſſume iis favourite 
manſion in Louiſa's boſom; and her returning health 
ſpread joy around her. 

The faithful William ſtill preſerved his paſſion in- 
violate for her; and from the moment he knew where 
ſhe was, wrote to her conſtantly, His ſucceſs, in point 


of fortune, was proportioned to his,merits; and by the 


time he had been fix years in India, he was able to 


ſupport his mother and ſiſlers in independent aſſluence; 
but he declared he would never return to England till 


he had made a fortune worthy of Louiſa's acceptance, 
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His generous conflancy pained Louiſa's heart; for 
well ſhe knew there were inſuperable bars between 
them, as ſhe mult ever conſider herſelf as Colonel Lay- 
ton's wife, though he had caſt her off to want and infamy, 

During this interval, the public papers gave an ac- 
count of Lady Morton's dying in a convent in France, 
and that her huſband was at that time a volunteer in 
the Empreſs of Ruſſia's army, In a few weeks after, 
a pacquet was ſent to Louiſa by Sir Thomas Morton's 


nephew, who was heir to her aunt's jointure: this 


pacquet had been incloſed to him by the abbeſs of the 


convent where Laly Morton died, with an earneſt re- 
quel} to have it delivered as diretted. It contained a 
letter written by Lady Morton when dying, lament- 
ing the involuntary wrongs which ſhe had been guilty 
of towards her unhappy niece; and hoping that her 
ſufferings here would atone for the m, as ſhe had been 
the moſt miſerable being upon earth from the moment 
he had received her letter, which had been forwarded 
to her at Paris; in conſequence of which ſhe had taxed 
the Colonel with his crime, which he denied not, but 
ſmiling, ſty led it un ruſe de guerre: and on her expreſ- 
ſing the horror ſhe felt at his conduct, he had behaved 
moſt inhumanely to her, and at laſt conveyed her into 
Brittany, and confined her in a convent there, from 
whence ſhe could only hope to be relieved by death, 
whoſe approaches ſhe received with joy. She again 
implored her forgiveneſs, and with her dying breath 

bequeathed 
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bequeathed her bleſling to her, which was all ſhe then 


had left to beſtow. 


This letter recalled all Louiſa's tenderneſs for her 


unhappy aunt, and afflicted her ſincerely ; ſhe had, 
however, the conſolation to hope, that her ſufferings 
had amply atoned for her imprudence, and that they 
were now at an end; and ſhe could not help rejoicing 
even in her own paſt misfortunes, ſince they had freed 


her from the ſociety of ſuch a monſter as Colonel 
Layton. 


The year following-there was an account of an en- 
gagement between the Turks and Ruſhans, and Colo» 
nel Lay ton was mentioned among the ſtain, 

It was impoſſible that Louiſa ſhould lame nt his death; 
yet {he felt a true Chriſtian ſorrow for his being ſent 
to his account ſo unprepared as ſhe feared he might 
hive been :;—ſhe had never ceaſed to pray for his con- 
verllon; and had ſhe been a Catholic, ſhe would have 
expended her little remnant of fortune in malles for, 
his ſoul, 

As ſoon as Mrs. Selby knew of Colonel Layton's 
death, ſhe requeſted Louiſa's leave to acquaint William 
with her ſtory, which had been hitherto. kept a ſecret, 
from him and his fillers, To this the readily conſent- 
ed; and the youngeſt Miſs Selby, from whom I had 
this flory, was appointed ſecretary upon the occaſion. 
It is eaſy to imagine how William mult be affected, 
on reading the intereſting narrative of his Louiſa's ſuf- 
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ferings :—indignation, pity, and tenderneſs, became 
auxiliaries to lus fondneſs, and he reſolved to return to 
England to ſoothe the forrows of the lovely mourner, 
and devote his life to her happineſs, as ſoon as he could 
ſettle his affairs in India, His generous plan was ſoon 
put into execution; and he returned to his country, fa- 
mily, and miltreſs, in perfect health and happineſs, 
The days of Louiſa's mourning ſeemed now to be 
expired, and an univerſal joy was diffuſed over the 
countenance of every Selby, William was all their 
fondneſs could have wiſhed ; and Louiſa joined in ac- 
knowledging the united graces of his mind and perſon : 
yet flill that dear delirium, which ſhe had once expe- 
rienced for the worſt of men, was unfelt for the wor- 
thieſt! Gratitude, eſteem, and friendſhip, were all ſhe 
could beſtow, and ſhe in vain lamented her incapacity 
of giving more. Strange caprice of the human heart! 
whoſe motions nought can regulate, while like a 
meteor, it ſhoots along, too oft portending ruin, 
Every poſlible enquiry was now made to aſcertain 
the death of Colonel Layton; but no other account 
had ever been received by any of his friends, than that 
which the public papers had given of his being killed 
in battle, This was fully ſufficient to ſatisfy William 
and his family; and if Louiſa ſeemed to expreſs a 
doubt upon the ſubje&, they charged it to unkindneſs 
and want of affection for them all. 
It was impoſſible long to withſtand their united im- 
portunities; 
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Þortunities 3 and Louiſa at length crowned all their 
wiſhes, by beſlowing her hand on the deſerving and 
faithful Selby. Eaſe and affluence were now her con- 
ſtant attendants: 


© Chearfulnefs danced all day before her ; 
And at night, ſoft ſlumbers waited on her downy 
pillow.“ 


The lover, huſband, friend, were all united in the 
generous Selby; and if felicity was ever the lot of 
mortals, this happy family enjoyed it. Louiſa's now 
apparent ſituation ſeemed to promiſe an addition to 
their happineſs, if it could admit increaſe; and they 
all ſet out to a houſe Mr. Selby had taken in London, 
on account of Louiſa's approaching accouchement. 

I ſhould long ſince have mentioned, that Louiſa 
had diſcharged the pecuniary part of her obligations to 
her friendly apothecary in Eſſex. On her marriage, 
Mr. Selby had preſented him with a bill for an hundred 
pounds, and now wrote to deſire him to come to Lon- 
don to attend his wife upon a ſimilar occaſion to that 
in which ſhe had formerly experienced his ſkill and 
tenderneſs, though he now hoped in a much happier 
ſituation. The good man obeyed the ſummons, and. 
Louiſa was ſafely delivered of a lovely boy. 

She had lain-in about ten days, with every proſpe- 
rous omen of recovery, her fond, her tender huſband: 
fitting by her bed-ſide, when a man with haggard and 

. pale 
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pale looks; wild ſtaring eyes, and every dreadful mark 
of madneſs, ruſhed into her chamber, and with a hol- 
low voice cried out, * She is my wife, and I will die 
befide her!” The more than terrified Louiſa could only 
ſay, „It is, it is my huſband.'—and ſunk upon her 
pillow, What now were Selby's feelings! the ftran. 
ger's madneſs ſeemed contagious he flung himſelf be- 
tween his dear Louiſa and the frantic wretch, who 
flrugzled to embrace her; they fell together; and in 
their fall, -a piſtol, which the Colonel had concealed, 
went off, and wounded Selby in the fide, They leaped 
upon their feet—and Selby then ſnatched a ſword which 
hung within his reach, and buried 1t in the other's 
boſom. By this time the family were alarmed, and 
ruſhed together into the chamber to behold a ſcene of 
complicated horror. She only was inſenſible to all the 
mi ſeries around her, nor could they call her back to 
reaſon, though ſhe returned to life in ſtrong convul— 
ſions, and expired in a few hours, a hapleſs victim to 
her only error, the having ventured to confide too far 
in h'm who had ſo cruelly betrayed her. 

When they attempted to draw the ſword from Colo- 
nel Layton's wound, his life blood ſeemed to follow 
it; he therefore begged that they would let it reſt till 
he had made the ſole atonement then in his power. 
He recapitulated all his crimes, and ſaid, that from the 
moment in which he abandoned Louiſa, he had carried 
a burning hell within his boſom; that he had ſought 

for 
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for death to free him from his torments, but that, tho“ 
left for dead upon the held of battle, he had recovered 
in his own deſpite; that upon hearing of Lady Mor- 
ton's death he had determined to ſeek out Louiſa, and 
make her all the reparation in his power, but was then 


taken priſoner by the Turks, and only ſet at liberty 


within that year; that, on his return to England, find- 


ing his Louiſa married to Mr. Selby, he had grown 
quite frantic, and reſolved to expiate his offences by 


dying before her: and for that purpoſe came prepared 


He acquitted Mr. Selby of his death, 
and, imploring mercy, pulled forth the weapon from 
his breaſt, and died. 

The wound which Mr, Selby had received from the 


piſtol was not dangerous ; but his dear wife's death had 


with a piftol, 


ſealed his doom, The complicated agonies of his mind 
threw him into a fever, from which he wiſhed not to 
recover. 


He expired in a few days, and his laſt ſigh 


breathed forth Louiſa's name. 


i 


THE TRIUMPH OF CONSTANCY. 


[Galrrirn. J 
| BOUT the year 1722, a perſon of the name of 


Thomas came to ſettle in a village near Drog- 
heda, in the kingdom of Ireland. He brought with 
him two beautiful children, a ſon and a daughter ; the 


boy, 
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boy, whoſe name was William, was about twelve years 
of age, and the little Anna about ten, Thomas rented 
a conſiderable farm, and was by much the moſt in- 
duſtrious and active man in his neighbourhood. He 
introduced a different kind of huſbandry from what the 
natives had been uſed to, and the produce of his grounds 
was more in proportion than that of any of the farmery 
_ near him. 

The common Iriſh, though naturally hoſpitable and 
humane to ſtrangers, are wedded to their cuſtoms, and 
look with a ſcornful and jealous eye upon any inno— 
vation, It was not, therefore, till after ſome years 
experience both of his ſenſe and goodneſs, that his 
neighbours regarded Thomas as a compatriot and friend 
but his many acts of humanity and kindneſs at length 
triumphed over all their prejudices, and they began 
to conſider Farmer Thomas as the father of the village. 
Notwithſtanding the conilant labour incident to his 
profeſſion, our farmer attended cloſely to the educa» 
tion of his children, William was ſent daily to a 
grammar-ſchool in the neighbourhood, nor was he ever 
ſuffered to go through any of the laborious part of the 
farming buſineſs, or to paſs the heat of the day in the 
fields, Thoſe hours were peculiarly devoted to his 


ludies, and to the pleaſure he took in improving the 
mind of his lovely and beloved fifler, The fond at- 
tachment of theſe young people was remarkable 

throughout 
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throughout the village, and lovers uſed to boaſt to their 

miltreſſes. a tenderneſs equal to William's for Anna. 
If, in the courſe of his occupation, William was 

detained but an hour later than uſual from home, the 


tear flood trembling in Anna's eye, till William's 


preſence, like the morning ſan, dried up the pearly 
dew ; and if any of the village lads ſeemed to gaze on 
Anna with a lover's eye, the roſes would forſake 
poor William's cheek, and he would figh, as if his 
beart was breaking: © Anna, my dear Anna (would 
he ſometimes ſay to her), how bappy ſhould 1 be in 
the title of your brother, if I did not fear that there 
15 yet a dearer tye, that may, perhaps, a few years 
hence, engroſs all your affections, and that the ten- 
derneſs of a ſiſter will be ſwallowed up in the fondneſs 
of a wife: you will give your whole heart to a huſ- 
band, and William will not live when Anna ceaſes to 
regard her brother,” 

«© Why muſt I marry? (the ſmiling maid would 
anſwer) I am as happy as I can with to be; all my af- 
fections are engroſſed by our dear father and yourſelf; 
my heart cannot contain another love; and till I fee a 
youth that can ſurpaſs my William in kindneſs to his 
Anna! Oh, that will never be (he quick exclaim- 
ed), and Anna will be William's ſiſter all her days!“ 

While they thus continued expreſſing their inno- 
tent and mutual tenderneſs, Farmer Thomas returned 

ons 
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one day from the fields, holding a letter in his hand, 
his brow ſeemed overcaſt with ſorrow, Anna was the 
firſt to run and embrace her father: “ Retire, my 
child (ſaid he), I wiſh to ſpeak to William quite 
alone.” The duteous maid bluſhed at this ſeeming re- 
pulſe of her filial affection, and her fond heart trembled, 
left William ſhould have offended his father. 

As ſoon as ſhe was gone—** William (ſaid the far- 
mer), you muſt prepare to quit as inſtantly! A perſon 
waits at ſome ſmall diſtance with horſes to convey you 
hence. You are going to launch into a world to which 
you are a itranger; may the all-gracious Providence 
continue its protection to my more than child! and 
may the leſſons of probity and honour which you have 
received beneath this humble roof, guide and dire& 
your conduct in a more exalted, but perhaps leſs happy 
ſtate!” He could no more, his ſighs now hopped his 
utterance, and he fell on William's neck, 

The aſtoniſned youth cried out, * What is my 
erime? Why am I baniſhed from my father's ſight ? 
Does Anna too go with me ?”—* No, William, you 
muſt part from her and me at once, and part without 
even bidding her farewel.”—* Then my return will 
be as ſwift, my father, as my departure is precipitates 
yet let me ſpeak one word to my dear lifter,” At 
that inſlant the perſon entered who was to conduct 
William from all his heart held dear, Thomas em- 
þraced his darlipg youth, aud ſaid, 6 You mult obey 

| this 
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this gentleman.” — Then turning to the latter“ There 
is your charge; and, oh! may heaven preſerve him!“ 

William had ever been accuſtomed to pay an im- 
plicit obedience to his father's will. Thomas had too 
much ſenſe and virtue to impoſe hardſhips upon his 
children, or to fuffer them to warp his authority, when 
his commands were once declared, either by tears or 
blandiſhments; it did not therefore appear poſſible 
for William to attempt the ſmalleſt oppoſition to what 
he conſidered as the firſt ſevere trial of his duty, and 
he accordingly ſet out, in ſorrow and ſilence, with his 
new guide, 

The diflance from Drogheda to Dublin is not above 
twenty miles, yet it ſeemed to William like a thous 
ſand leagues; his anxiety increaſed with the diſlange 
that removed him from his peaceful home ; and when 
they reached the capital, about the cloſe of the evening, 
he had a wild eagerneſs in his countenance that almoſt 
diſtorted his features, and made him appear rather an 
alarming than a plealing object. 

After traverſing numberleſs ſtreets, all new to Wil- 
liam, his guide topped at a magnificent houſe, ſthewed 
him into a parlour, and deſired he would wait his re- 
turn, in ſilence. It was impolſlible for William to 
obey the latter part of this injunction. He was no 
ſooner alone, than he burſt forth into the tendereſt ex- 
clamations at being torn from his Anna without the in- 
dulgence of a fond adieu, and uttered» to himſelf the 


moſt 
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mot fervent reſolutions of returning to his father and 
ſiſler by the morning's dawn. 

In about an hour his conduftor returned, and led 
him by the hand into a chamber where a lady lay, 
ſeemingly at the point of death: cloſe by the bed-fide 
fat a very old gentleman, and near him ſtood a comely 
youth of about twelve years of age. The moment 
William entered the chamber, the dying lady made an 
effort to raiſe herſelf, and flretching forth her hand to 
him, ſaid, „Come near, my child, and receive the 
laſt embrace and parting blefling of an expiring mo- 
ther.” William's whole ſoul was abſorbed in tranſport 
at theſe tender ſounds : the voice of maternal fondneſs 
had never truck his ear—it ſeemed as if he had ac- 
quired a new ſenſe, and that the harmony of the ſpheres 
was then become vocal to him. He flew and proſtra- 
ted himſelf at his mother's bed- ſide, gazed on her lan- 
guid face with pain and pleaſure, and bathed her trem- 
bling hand with his faſt-falling tears. While his mo- 
ther embraced and mixed her tears with his, ſhe turned 
to the old gentleman, and ſaid, Thank heaven 1 
now {ſhall die in peace! I have done juſtice to my 
child ! receive him, Sir, as your's; his countenance 
beſpeaks his underſtanding, and his ſenſibility is a 
proof of virtue. My William, bend your knee to 
your now almoſt only parent ; for ſoon, my child, 
your mother will be duſt.” 


William, quite frantic with grief, cried out, “And 
oh! 


zh ! 


* 
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oh! have I found this treaſure, this dear mother, even 
in the moment that I am to loſe her !''—** Do not in- 
dulge your ſorrows (he replied); rather rejoice for me 
my child, that the wiſhed hour draws near, when L 
ſhall terminate a life of woe. Now, Sir (ſaid ſhe, ad- 
dreſſing the old gentleman, - who ſeemed wrapt in 
thought, and delivering a pacquet of papers to him), 
here are the inconteſlible proofs of my unhappy mar- 
rage with your ſon, and the certificate of my Wil- 
liam's birth. To Providence and you I entrult him; 
and may your juſtice to him atone for the cruelties I 
have ſuffered, and entitle you to pardon and to mercy }” 
Then again embracing William, ſhe added, “ Retire, 
my child: my ſpirits faint with this exertion ; I hops 


again to ſee you, and breathe forth my laſt ſigh cn 
your dear buſom,”” | 

William, drowned in tears, was conducted into 
another apartment. The youth whom he had ſen in 
his mother's chamber came to him, and with the utmoſt 
kindneſs endeavoured to confole his forrows, © You 
are my brother {ſaid he); and though I miſs a fortune, 
by the diſcovery your mother has now made, I think 
ſach a relation as you ſeem to be, ſo great an acqui« 
ſition, that I ſhall never regret the loſs, if you will 
but love me as my heart tells me chat I ſhall deſerve 
from you,” 

Though plunged in grief, William's heart was too 
ſuſceptible of tenderneſs to rcje& a brocher's kindneſs ; 


VoL, III. 12. * ; he 
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he embraced the young Henry, and begged him to ex« 
plain the meaning of that intereſling ſcene, i in which he 
had ſo lately been an actor. 

& All that I can tell you (ſaid Henry) is, that our 
father was the only ſon of that old gentleman you ſaw 
in the chamber, who ſent him abroad for education 
during which time, 1t now appears, that he privately 
married the dying lady, who is your mother; and 
when our grandfather recalled him to Ireland, the old 
gentleman compelled his fon to marry another lady, 
who was my mother, with whom he lived about five 
years, and died of a conſumption, My mother did 
not long ſurvive him, and I have hitherto been brought 
up as the ſole heir of our grandfather's immenſe poſ- 
ſeſſions, to which I moſt readily relinquith my claim, 
if by ſo doing I may acquire the happy exchange of 
an affectionate brother.“ 

William made every poſſible return to his brother's 
kineneſs.; for though, from the manner in which he 
had been brought up, he was inſenſible to the value 
of riches, and therefore could not eſtimate the ſacri— 
fice which Henry made him at its full rate, yet ſtil! 
he felt, that ſuch a voluntary privation muſt ariſe 
from an effort of generolity, and he was thankful to 
the giver, without highly regarding the gift, But he 
was not equally indifferent to the tender feelings 
of a filial and fraternal love; his heart ſeemed to ex- 


pand with theſe new claims, and a mother and a brother 
were 
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were to him more acceptable treaſures than all the 
wealth of the Peruvian mines, 

The quick ſucceſhon of unlooked for events which 
had befallen William in the ſpace of a few hours, had 
rendered his mind a perfect chaos: but he was no ſoon- 
er left alone to paſs the night in his apartment, than a 
ray of joy broke through the miſt, developed his ideas 
and ſhewed him the ſupreme felicity which awaited him, 
in the fond hope of a {lil nearer connection than that 
of a brother with his beloved Anna, The gifts of for- 
tune no longer ſeemed beneath his regard: they would 
raiſe the object of his affection to a ſituation worthy of 
her charms and virtues: and they would afford him the 
heart - felt tranſport of repaying his obligations to his 
more than father, by. placing the worthy Thomas in a 
ſtate of caſe and allluence, 


Theſe plealing reveries engroſſed his thoughts the 
greater part of the night, and rendered him inca— 
pable of reſt. With the earlieſt dawn, his contem- 
plations were diſturbed by a ſummons to attend his now 


expiring mother: ſhe again embraced and bleſſed him: 


exprelled her gratitude for the parental care her faith- 


ful friend had taken of his youth; and breathed her 
parting ſigh on William's breaſt, His anguiſh was ex- 
treme, and it was with much difficulty he was removed 
from the lifeleſs form of her who gave him being. 
When the laſt duties had been paid to the remains 
of his dead mother, William expreſſed his wiſhes of 
F i returning 
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returning to the dear friends he had left in the country; 
and deſired IIenry to obtain his grandfather's permiſ- 
fon for that purpoſe, Sir Henry Nugent (ſo was the 
old geutleman called, was highly offended at his grand- 
ton's requeſt; he commanded him into his preſence 
immediately, and ſpuke to him in the following man« 
ner. 

& My mind, young man, has been ſo much employs. 
ed by the extraordinary and unſatisfattory tale that 


your mother has promulged with her laſt breath, that [I 
bave not yet had leiſure to ſearch for the corrobora- 
ting proofs of her ſtory in the nobleneſs of your prin- 
ciples aud ſentiments 3 but if you are, as that woman 
boalte! * 

6 bat woman, Sir!“ exclaimed the youth, 

& Hear me in ſilence, Sir (replied the knight). If 
y ou are really deſcended from my family, and that the 
blood of Nugent fill your veins, you will immediately 


abjure all further connexion with thoſe ſordid peaſants 


who have brought you up, perhaps, with principles as 
mean as their vocation: you will ra:ſe your thoughts 
to higher proſpetts ; and by entering directly into an 
alliance which I have ir view for you, flrive to loſe 
the contemptible ideas which your diſgraceful educa- 


tion may have given you, :n the ſociety of theſe who 


are my equals.” 
6« I, Sir! (cried William)—I abjure the worthy 
man who was my more than father! No, Sir, it is 


impoſſible ; 
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impoſſible; the blood that fills my veins, from what- 
ever ſource it may be derived, is rich at leaſt in grati- 
tude, and my heart triumphs in the joy ful thought of 
repairing the injuries of fortune to the beſt of men, 
and elevating worth and virtue like my Anna's to its 
proper ſphere,” 

Sir Henry could no longer contain his reſentment : 
& Inſenſible and groveling wretch ! (he cried) I am 
now convinced the tale thy mother told was all a lie, 
and ſhe a vile impoſtor. The forgeries, which ſhe call- 
ed proofs, of thy relation to a noble family, are Juckily 
at this moment in my hands, and thus I ſacrifice thy 
vain pretenſions, to which the meanneſs of thy heart 
too clearly ſhows thou haſl no real claim.” —So ſaying, 
he threw the packet, which William's mother had en- 
truſted to his care, into the fire, and thus went on: 
6 Return, poor ſordid ſlave, and till that earth thou 
wert not born to be the lord of; make thy connexions 
with thy fellow-peaſants, and let me never fee thee 
more.“ 

The violence and ſuddenneſs of Sir Henry's beha- 
viour had ſurpriſed William ſo much, that he was al- 
moſt petrified, and flood for ſeveral minutes without 
motion after Sir Henry had left the room, All the 
delightful proſpects which had occurred to his youthful 
mind, of receiving happineſs upon the trueſl principles, 
that of beſtowing it, now vaniſhed like a dream, nor 
for a time could he thoroughly believe that he was a- 

TI wake, 
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wake, Yet ſtill the pleaſing hope that he might be 
united to his Anna by the tendereſt bonds, inſpirited 
his heart, and rouſed him from the ſtupor of aftoniſh« 
ment. 

« Yes, I will go, (he cried), and unite my fate with 
virtue, ſach as never inhabited theſe gilded walls, ex- 
cept while my poor mother's parting ſpirit deigned to 
reſide within the hateful, manſton. IF it flill hovers 
o'er this ſcene of cru-lty and injuſtice, it will applaud 
my conduct, and ſe!f-approving conſcience ſhall bleſs 
my days with innocence and Anna; while thoſe I 
leave behind—“ 

At that inſlant the young Henry flew into William's 
arms, Do not involve me in your hatred, brother! 
Far from rejoicing in the loſs you have ſuſtained, my 
heart is breaking for my own ; no wealth can make 
poor Henry an amends for ſuch a brother : and, oh ! 
I fear you will not love me, becauſe I am the unhappy, 
but innocent caufe of our grandfather's cruelty to 
vou!“ . 

William's heart was melted by his brother's kind— 
neſs. and he aflured him he ſhould ever retain the 
trucſt fraternal aft:&ion for him; and as he ſhould 
never think of diſiurbing him in the poſſe{hon of a for- 

tune to which he no longer aſpired, he ſaid, he hoped 

| they might ever be friends, and begged that Henry 
would write to him; then folded his weeping brother 
iN 
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in his arms, and left his grandfather's houſe direQly 
after, 

William ſet out for the friendly farm that had fo- 
ſtered his infant years, with ſentiments even more per- 
plexed than thoſe with which he left it ; fear is ever an 
attendant upon true love, and he doubted whether his 
Anna would accept for a huſband, the man whom ſhe 
had ſo long conſidered in the light of a brother. Even 
the good, the friendly Thomas might, he feared, refuſe 
to bellow his daughter upon one who was now an out- 
caſt from his own family, and who could bring no ad- 
dition of rank or wealth to his. 

Filled with theſe apprehenſions, he journeyed ſlowly 
and thoughtfully along, till he arrived at the hoſpitable 
cottage, On his entrance Thomas ſeemed to expreſs 
more ſurpriſe than joy at his return, while the artleſs 
Anna ruſhed into his arms, and burſting into tears, 
cried out, © It is, it is my brotber !*? 

William's whole ſoul was occupied in joy and ten— 
derneſs; he forgot every diſagreeable ſenſation he had 
felt ſince their ſeparation ; he claſped the lovely maid 
to his boſom, and exclaimed in tranſport, “No power 
on earth ſhall ever part us more!“ 

& Raſh young man! (ſaid Thomas) Is it thus you 
repay the kindneſs of a father, by ſtriving to deſtroy the 
happineſs of his child ? You know that Anna is no more 
your ſiſter, nor ſhall you ever ſtand in any other degree 
of relationſhip to her,“. So ſaying, he took his daugh- 

ter 
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ter by the hand, and led her to her chamber. At 
Thomas's return into their little parlour, William 
threw himſelf at his feet. Will you forſake and 
caſt me off (he cried) abandoned as I am by the whole 
world belide? If ſo, life is a burthen that I will not 
long endure, deprived of your affection and my Anna's 
love.“ 

& I do not underſtand you, Sir (replied Thomas); 
are you not now the rich and powerful heir of Sir Hen- 
ry Nugent? whoſe pride, I know, would never con- 
"deſcend to let you wed my daughter; and you, Sir, 
muſt alſo know, that the blackeſt act of baſeneſs and 
ingratitude which human nature could be (guilty of, 
would be that of ſeducing her affections, and rendering 
her, and me of courſe, unhappy.” 

Far be the impious thought from William's breaſl ! 
fexclaimed the honeſt youth) No, my father—ſtill will 
I call you by that honoured name; were it within my 
power, I would make a ten times greater ſaerifice than 
I have already made, to prove my love and conſtancy 
to Anna,”—He then repeated to him all that had 
paſſed from the time of their ſeparation ; and conclu- 
ded with imploring his conſent to unite his fate with 


his lovely daughter's. 

Thomas remained inſlexible.— No, Sir (ſaid he), 
it ſhall not be; I never will conſent to your juſtifying 
your grandfather's inhumanity by giving him a pretence 
for it, I will ſee this haughty baronet, and urge the 


juſtice 
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juftice of your cla'm from my own knowledge; and 
though nature and conſcience have not been able to 
plead in your behalf, his pride may make him do you 
right. from the conſcious ſhame of knowing, that ſo poor 
a man as I ain mifl otherw:fe think, nay, and proclaim 
him too a villain,” ; 

Thomas ſet out in a few days after for Dublin, ha- 
ving firſt removed Anna to a friend's houſe, at à ſmall 
d:\(tance from his own, where {he was not permitted to 
receive either viſits or letters from her beloved Wil- 
liam. | 

Thomas appeared before Sir Henry Nugent with 
that hrinnels which conſcious virtue gives. He told 
him he had received William, when an infant, from the 
hands of his father and mother at Avignon; who both 
declared the legality of their union, and deplored the 
neceſliiy they were under of keeping it ſecret, from 
the fear of offending both their patents * For (added 


he) the mother of the youth was deſcended from a fa- 


mily fuil as noble as your own, who would have re- 


ſented her matching clandeſtine:y with your ſon, as 
much as you could have done the diſobedience on his 
part.” 

„ Perhaps, Sir (ſaid the baronet, with a ſarcaſtie 
ſmile), the lady might have been your, relation,” 

„% I own it, Sir (repiizd Thomas), and though un- 
fortunate, as 1 know ſhe was virtuous, I glory in the 
title of her kinſman,” 

6« Inſolent 
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& Inſolent fellow! (replied Sir Henry) begone this 
moment from my fight, nor dare to inſult the honour 
of my family, by ſuppoſing my ſon could be ſo baſe to 
match with ſuch plebeian meanneſs. Begone, I ſay, 
or my ſervants ſhall chaſtiſe your audacity, and ſpurn 
you into the fireet,”” ' 

Thomas was now convinced, that his young ward 
had nothing to hope from the juſtice or humanity of 
his grandfather, and, full of honeſt indignation, he 
ſhook the duſt from off his feet, and left the houſe. 
He did not, however, re:urn home immediately, but 
travelled on to the county of Kilkenny, which was the 
place of his nativity. There he collected authentic 
proofs of his birth and family, and without making 
himſelf known to any of his relations, journeyed back 
again to his own habitation, 

Thomas's hiſtory may be compriſed into a few words, 
His real name was Butler ; his father. was a cadet of 
the Ormond family, and Themas, when a youth, had 
followed the fortunes of the laſt Duke of that illuſtrious 
title, He had continued with him while he remained 
in France, and there married a lady of rank and for- 
tune, who died in childbed of the little Anna. When 
the Duke went into Spain, Mr. Butler, as we ſhall now 
call him, came to England, and brought with him his 
daughter, and the ſon of his friend and relation who 
had been committed: to his care, He arrived about 
the year 1719, and riſked the ſmall remains of hig 

fortune 
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fortune in the whirlpool bubble of the South Sea ſcheme, 
and was, like thouſands more, undone, 


1 hat noble ſpirit of independence which is inherent 
to generous minds, ſoon determined Mr. Butler to that 
plan of life which we have ſeen him ſteadily purſue, 
and in which his induſtry was*crowned with deſerved 
ſucceſs, The pride, if we may call it ſo, natural to 
high birth, made him conceal his name and family in 
the humiliating ſituation of a farmer ; but he thought 
it now proper to aſſert his rank, in honour of the dead 
Mrs. Nugent and her ſon, —Furniſhed, as I have al- 
ready ſaid, with authentic proofs of his identity, he 
claimed his Arms from the Herald's Office, and con- 
veyed them, with a copy of the regiſter of his birth, 
In a letter to Sir Henry Nugent, in which he told him, 
that though he was fully entitled to call him to an ac- 
count for the inſolence of his behaviour, the injuſtice 
of his conduct had rendered him ſo much his inferior, 
that he could not think of degrading himſelf by meet- 
ing him on equal terms, but left him to the ſtings of his 
conſcience; which, he hoped would awaken him to a 
proper remorſe, before he was ſummoned to a trial in 
which, he ſhould be obliged to give in evidence againſt 
himſelf, | | | | 

At Mr, Butler's return to his houſe, he found his 
much-loved William lying delirious in a fever. The 
agitation which his youthful ſpirits had ſuffered in the 
trying ſcenes he had gone through, had brought on his 


his 
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his diſorder; and the agonies he felt at being, as he 
thought. for ever deprived of his dear Anna's fight, 
had raiſed it to a height that ſeemed to baſfle all thoſe 
ſimple medicines which his friendly neighbours had ad- 
min flered to him. He raved inceſſantly upon his 
Anna, and called her father cruel and inhuman ; beg— 
ged but to ſee her once, and cloſe his eyes for ever. 

Mr. Butler immediately diſpatched meſſepgers for 
2 phy ſician and his daughter: the arrival of the latter 
was ſufficient; William's reaſon and his happineſs re- 
turned with Anna, and he was ſoon pronounced out 
of danger by his nominal doctor. 

William's paſſion ſeemed to grow with his ſtrength, 
and he inceſſantly implored Mr. Butler to give his con- 
ſent to his marriage, or to his ſeeking an honourable. 
grave, by entering a volunteer into the army. The 
ſad idea of William's departure ſoon drove the roſes 
from poor Anna's cheeks, and her pale face and lan- 
guid eyes were powerful, though filent petitioners to 
her fond father, He at length relented, and calling 
them together, ſaid, „My children, I have ſeemed 
obdurate to your wiſhes, only for your ſakes. Slight 
paſſions will not abide the trials that your union 1s like 
to draw upon you; diflreſs and difficulties ſoon loſe 
the trifling band of youthful fondneſs ; but a ſincere 
and virtuous love is abge to ſurmount, or at leaſt ſtand 
firm againſt, all the accumulated il!s of fortune, I 
have proved ye both, aud ſeen the ſtrength of your 


alfections 
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xicQions in its perſeverance; then take my daughter, 
William, with my conſent and bleſſing, they are all L 
have to give; but know, young man, when you re» 
ceive this dowerleſs maid before the altar, you marry 
with your equal; with one who would do honour to 
your choice, were you at this moment poſſeſſed. of all 
your grandfather's injuſtice withholds from you. I now 
ſhall truſt you with a ſecret, but it mult remain ſo; 
for as ye ſtill muſt dwell beneath this humble roof, and 
eat the bread of induſtry, how ſweet we all have proved, 
it would but expoſe us to ſcorn or pity, the proud 
man's charity, to boaſt a rank our fortunes cannot riſe 
to. The names of Butler and of Nugent muſt be now 
forgotten; and Thomas, William, and their much- 
loved Anna, be till our only titles; but let our virtues 
exalt thoſe ſimple names to terms of honour ; and let 
the conſciouſneſs of what we are, inſpirit us to fill our 
ſeveral lations as we ought, nor think of ſuperiority 
over the meanelt of our friends and neighbours, but in 
goodneſs,” 3 

He then acquainted William with his name and fa- 
mily, and with every thing that had pailed between 
him and Sir, Henry Nugent, 

It would be needleſs to deſcribe the tranſports of 
the enamoured William when he arrived at the ſum- 
mit of his felicity, by receiving Anna for his bride. 
Suffice it to ſay, that their happineſs was permanent 
and pure as their allections, and that they were the 
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his diſorder; and the agonies he felt at being, ar he 
thought. for ever deprived of his dear Anna's fight, 
had raiſed it to a height that ſeemed to baſfle all thoſe 
ſimple medicines which his friendly neighbours had ad- 
min flered to him. He raved inceſſantly upon his 
Anna, and called her father cruel and inhuman ; beg— 
ged but to ſee her once, and cloſe his eyes for ever, 
Mr. Butler immediately diſpatched meſſepgers for 
2 phyſician and his daughter: the arrival of the latter 
was ſufficient; William's reaſon and his happineſs re- 
turned with Anna, and he was ſoon pronounced out 
ef danger by his nominal dotor. | 
William's paſſion ſeemed to grow with his ſtrength, 
and he inceſſantly implored Mr. Butler to give his cone 
ſent to his marriage, or to his ſeeking an honourable 
grave, by entering a volunteer into the army. The 
ſad idea of William's departure ſoon drove the roſes 
from poor Anna's cheeks, and her pale face and lan- 
guid eyes were powerful, though filent petitioners to 
her fond father, He at length relented, and calling 
them together, ſaid, My children, I have ſeemed 
obdurate to your wiſhes, only for your ſakes. Slight 
paſſions will not abide the trials that your union is like 
to draw upon you; diſtreſs and difficulties ſoon loſe 
the trifling band of youthful fondneſs; but a ſincere 
and virtuous love is abée to ſurmount, or at leaſt ſtand 
firm againſt, all the accumulated ills of fortune, I 
have proved ye both, and ſeen the ſtrength of your 
alleCtions 
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xicQions in its perſeverance; then take my daughter, 
William, with my. conſent and bleſſing, they are all L 
have to give; but know, young man, when you re» 
ceive this dowerleſs maid before the altar, you marry 
with your equal; with one who would do honour to 


your choice, were you at this moment poſſeſſed of all 


your grandfather's injuſtice withholds from you, I now 
ſhall truſt you with a ſecret, but it mult remain ſo; 


for as ye ſtill muſt dwell beneath this humble roof, and 


eat the bread of induſtry, how ſweet we all have proved, 


it would but expoſe us to ſcorn or pity, the proud 
man's charity, to boaſt a rank our fortunes cannot riſe 
to, The names of Butler and of Nugent mult be now 
forgotten; and Thomas, William, and their much— 
loved Anna, be ſtill our only titles; but let ourvirtues 
exalt thoſe {ſimple names to terms of honour ; and let 
the conſciouſneſs of what we are, inſpirit us to fill our 
ſeveral ſlations as we ought, nor think of ſuperiority 
over the meaneſt of our friends and neighbours, but in 
goodneſs,” 

He then acquainted William with his name and fa- 
mily, and with every thing that had pailed between 
him and Sir, Henry Nugent. 

It would be needleſs to deſcribe the tranſports of 
the enamoured William when he arrived at the ſum- 
mit of his felicity, by receiving Anna for his bride, 
Suffice it to ſay, that their happineſs was permanent 
and pure as their alfections, and that they were the 
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wonder of their little world for conjugal and filial ten- 
derneſs. In the courſe of three years Auna preſented 
her huſband with two lovely boys, whoſe early edu- 
cation now became the care of Chomas, as he grew too 
much enfeebled by years to labour as he formerly had 
done ; but William's induſtry amply ſupplied that want, 
and their cottage was called, by all their neighbours, 
The Houſe of Happineſs. 

Seven years thus pall-d away, and ſeemed but as a 
ſummer to them all; when, one day, William return 'ng 
from his daily occupation, ſaw a carriage. attended by 
ſeveral ſervants, ſtop at a little diltance from the houſe, 
and a genileman dreſſed in mourning alight from it 
and come towards him. The blooming Anna, regard- 
leſs of the ſlranger whom ſhe ſaw, was coming out to 
meet her huſband with the beſt produce of their garden 
in her lap, to alſuage the noon-tide heat, while I'noe 
mas ſat upon a grafs-plat near, his hiuie grandlons 
climbing up his knecs. The ſtranger at firſt flood 
motionlets, gazing upon the pe.fing fight; then ruſh- 
ing forwards with impetuoltty, he daricd in.o W Iham's 
arms, crying out, © It 1s my brother!“ William re— 
ceived the caielfes of the liranger with a mingled {ens 
ſation of joy and reſerve ; his heart warmed in the fra- 
terrial embrace, at the recollection of young Henry's 
features; but it alſo occuried to his remembrance, 


that his brother had no on.e written, or enquired after 


him, for more than ſeven years, 


J read 
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« J read your juſt reſentment in your looks, my 
brother (ſaid the young Henry), but condemn me not 
for involuntary crimes. On our firſt ſeparation I wrote 
to you repeatedly, but received no anſwer. At 
length our grandfather candidly owned he had ſecreted 
all my letters, and ſternly declared, that if I perſiſted 
in correſponding with you, I ſhould be as much an 
alien to his heart and fortune as you were : the latter, 
he informed me, was entirely 11 his own power, and if 
I did not then enter into a ſolemn promiſe to hold no 
farther commerce with you, he would bequeath his 
wealth to ſome more diſtant relation, and turn me out 
a wanderer to the world. What could I do? I pro- 
miſed and obeyed. It is now about a week ſince my 
grand father expired, and left me heir to all his wealth, 
But no will, ſince contrary to my own, ſhall exclude 
you from your juſt rights, which I now come to reſign 
into your poſſeſſion, and to receive a younger brother's 
portion from your bounty; and long, very long, may 
my much-loved brother, now Sit William Nugent, 
enjoy his rank and fortune!“ 

& Noble youth! (exclaimed old Mr, Butler) the 
blood of Nugent is revived in thee; and bluſh not to 
receive a filter, and theſe children, though meanly clad, 
thy equals both in birth and virtue.“ 

The glad tidings of William's exaltation was quickly 
ſpread around the neighbouring villages; every heart 
rejoiced in his good fortune, and owned he merited his 


U 2 elevation; 
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elevation; every tongue poured forth bleſſings ow hirm 
and his amiable ſamily; and every eye dropped tears 
of tenderneſs when they departed from the Houſe of 
Happineſs. 

Sir William took poſſeſſion of his family-ſeat and 
fortune, and made a proviſion for his brother worthy 
of hem both. Mr. Butler ſpent the remainder of his 
days with his ſon and daughter in affluence and tran— 
quillity, and religned his breath in his loved Anna's 
arms. | 
Lady Nugent bore many ſons and daughters, who 
are the worthy inheritors of her own and Sir William's 
virtues; and a very few years ſince they ſtill remained 
patterns of conjugal and parental affection to all who 
had the happineſs of knowing or converſing with 


them, 


THE DEAD ASS, 


FSTERNE, | 


ND this, ſaid he, putting the remains of a eruſt 
into his wallet—and this ſhould have been thy 
portion, faid he, hadſt thou been alive to have ſhared 
it with me, I thought by the accent, it had been an 
apoſtrophe to his child; but it was to his aſs, and to 
the very aſs we had ſeen dead in the road, which had oe- 
; caſioned 
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caſioned La Fleur's miſadventure. The man ſeemed to 
lament it much; and it inſtantly brought to my mind 
Sancho's lamentation for his; but he did it with more 
true touches of nature, 

The mourner was fitting upon a. ſtone bench at the 
door, with the aſs's pannel*and its bridle on one fide, 
which he took up from time to time—then laid them 
down—looked at them, and ſhook his head. He then 


took his cruſt of bread out of his wallet again, 
as if to eat it; held it ſome time in his hand—then 
laid it upon the bit of his aſs's bridle—looked wiſtfully 
at the little arrangement he had made—and then gave 
2 high, | 

The ſimplicity of his grief drew numbers about him, 
and La Fleur among the reſt, whilſt the horſes were 


getting ready ; asI continued fitting in the poſt chaiſe, 


J could ſee and hear over their heads, 


He ſaid he had come laſt from Spain, where he had 


been from the furthelt borders of Franconia; and had 


got ſo far on his return home, when his aſs died. Every 
one ſeemed deſirous to know what buſineſs could have 


taken ſo old and poor a man ſo far a journey from his 


own home. 


It had pleaſed Heaven, he ſaid, to bleſs him with 


three ſons, the fineſt lads in all Germany; but having 


in one week loſt two of them by the ſmall-pox, and the 


youngeſt falling ill of the ſame dillemper, he was afraid: 
of being bereft of them all, and made a vow, if Hea- 
Us | ven 
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ven would not take him from hiu alſo, he would go in 
gratitude to St, Iago in Spain. 

When the mourner got thus far in his flory, he 
fopped to pay nature her tribute—and wept bitterly, 

He ſaid Heaven had accepted the conditions ; and 
that he had ſet out from his cottage with this poor crea» 
ture, who had been a patient partner of his jJourney— 
that it had eat the ſame bread with him all the way, and 
was unto him as a friend. 

Every body who flood about, heard the poor fel- 
low with concern—La Fleur 6ffered him money—The 
mourner ſaid he did not want it—it was not the value 
of the aſs—but the loſs of him—and upon this told them 
a long ſtory of a miſchance upon their patſage over 
the Pyrenean mountains, which had ſeparated them 
from-each other three days; during which time the aſs. 
had ſought him as much as he had fought the aſs, and. 
that he had neither ſcarce eat or drank till they met, 

Thou haſt one comfort, friend, ſaid I, at leaſt, in 
the loſs of thy poor beall; J am ſure thou halt been a 
merciful] matter to Iim—Alas! ſaid the mourner, I 
thought ſo, when he was alive—but now he is dead 1 
think otherwife—I fear the weight of myſelf and my 
alllictions together have been too much for him they 
have ſhortened the poor creature's days, and I fear I 


have them to anſwer for. — Shame on che world! ſaid 


1 to my ſelf Did we love each other, as this poor ſoul' 


Nut loved his alz—'t 185 ens. — 
It A 
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